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NOTES  FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


This  issue  of  Orbit  addresses  one  of  the  most 
central  topics  in  educational  reform  — how  to 
engage  the  full  commitment  and  participation 
of  classroom  teachers  in  school  improvement. 
The  issue  takes  on  additional  significance  in 
light  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Learning  aimed  at  reinvigo- 
rating the  teaching  profession  for  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

The  guest  editors,  Dr.  Paul  Shaw  of  the 
Ontario  Teachers’  Federation  and  Dr.  Mary 
Beattie  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Universi- 
ty of  Toronto,  have  brought  together  outstand- 
ing theorists  and  practitioners  in  the  education 
field  to  reflect  on  the  complex  dimensions  of 
the  teacher’s  changing  role.  They  have  created 
an  issue  which  is  rich  in  conceptual  detail  and 
in  examples  of  new  classroom  practices. 

Highlights  include  contributions  by  Andy 
Hargreaves,  David  Booth,  Gordon  Wells, 
Michael  Fullan,  and  Malcolm  Levin.  It  is  not 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  these  OISE  and 
FEUT  faculty  are  leaders  internationally  and 
in  the  province  in  efforts  at  school  improve- 
ment. Overall  the  issue  represents  an  exciting 
collaboration  of  classroom  teachers  working 
with  OTF’s  Creating  a Culture  of  Change  Pro- 
ject, professors  of  OISE  and  graduates  who 
have  returned  to  classrooms  with  new  ideas, 
and  teacher  educators  and  researchers  at  the 
Faculty  of  Education  committed  to  education- 
al renewal. 

We  are  pleased  to  bring  this  issue  to  the 
discussion  of  the  changing  role  of  the  teacher. 

Angela  Hildyard 
Acting  Director 
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The  Changing  Role 
of  the  Teacher 


This  issue  of  Orbit,  on  The  Changing 
Role  of  the  Teacher,  contributes  to 
the  dialogue  that  is  now  taking  place, 
school  by  school,  across  the  province,  as 
teachers  seek  to  redefine  their  valued 
role.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Learn- 
ing, which  released  its  report  to  the 
Ontario  public  on  January  26,  1995  gives 
this  dialogue  an  even  greater  sense  of 
urgency  and  makes  this  Orbit  issue  even 
more  timely.  The  report  has  helped  to 
shine  the  spotlight  on  the  importance  of 
teachers’  professionalism — on  the  need 
for  improved  teacher  preparation,  for  a 
renewed  commitment  to  lifelong  learn- 
ing, and  for  updating  their  qualifications. 

The  backdrop  to  the  teacher’s  chang- 
ing role  is  societal  change  and  the  new 
demands  placed  on  school  administrators 
and  teachers  to  review  curriculum,  to 
demonstrate  learning  outcomes  for  stu- 
dents, and  to  provide  assurance  that  teach- 
ers are  current  and  competent  in  subject 
matters  and  teaching  skills.  The  teacher’s 
changing  world  and  changing  role,  and 
the  new  realities  of  schools  and  class- 
rooms, are  highlighted  in  the  issue’s  first 
section. 

The  next  four  sections  highlight  some 
of  the  evolving  new  dimensions  of  teach- 
ers’ classroom  practice.  Leading  schol- 
ars, school  administrators,  and  teachers 
discuss  the  complexities  of  teacher  lead- 
ership and  the  need  for  empowerment, 
how  to  cultivate  communities  of  inquiry 
in  which  teachers  are  researchers  of  their 
own  practice,  and  how  to  realize  new 
collaborative  roles  for  teachers  in  devel- 
oping curriculum,  instructional  methods, 
and  student  assessment.  A final  section 
looks  at  teachers’  practices  for  deepening 
their  reflective  awareness  of  their  role  in 
the  classroom  and  their  impact  on  stu- 
dents’ learning  and  lives. 

The  issue  ends  with  a sobering  re- 
minder of  the  pressures  and  resistances 
to  change  within  the  education  system 


INTRODUCTION 

and  society  as  well  as  those  factors,  par- 
ticularly school-community  relation- 
ships, that  might  reinforce  and  support 
the  proposed  changes. 


Paul  Shaw,  Guest  Editor 

Co-ordinator, 

Creating  a Culture  of  Change, 

Ontario  Teachers’  Federation 

Across  Ontario,  teachers,  principals, 
and  other  educators  are  beginning 
to  redefine  the  work  of  the  school. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the 
important  decision-making,  learning,  and 
informed  practice  necessary  for  schools 
to  adapt  to  and  accommodate  changes  in 
both  student  needs  and  in  society  itself 
best  occur  at  the  point  of  action,  the  local 
school. 

In  this  edition,  our  authors  share  most 
vividly  the  issues  that  confront  today’s 
teacher  and  provide  practical  examples 
and  descriptions  of  the  changing  work  of 
the  teacher. 

Apparent  in  these  descriptions  are 
images  of  teachers  working  collabora- 
tively  to  develop,  refine,  question,  exam- 
ine, reflect,  and  evaluate  both  classroom 
practices  and  the  informed  judgments 


that  have  to  be  made  in  increasingly 
complex  situations. 

The  challenges  raised  by  our  authors 
clearly  suggest  that  the  school  cannot 
continue  to  function  with  a compressed 
academic  and  supervisory  day  where 
teachers  do  not  have  time  for  their  pro- 
fessional work  and  learning. 

Mary  Beattie,  Guest  Editor 

Assistant,  Professor,  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  Toronto 

■ t is  evident  that  we  are  part  of  a global 
I movement  to  rethink  the  role  of  the 
I school  in  society  and  the  role  of  the 
teacher  in  the  school.  It  is  also  evident 
that  it  is  time  for  integration,  co-opera- 
tion, and  respect  for  the  unity  of  things. 

We  need  to  become  re-united  with  our 
inner  selves  and  with  others  — to  make 
connections  between  learning  and  life, 
between  schooling  and  education,  and 
between  the  knower  and  the  known.  The 
way  forward  lies  in  understanding  the 
wholeness  of  human  experience,  and  in 
the  connections  we  can  make  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  environment  we 
inhabit. 
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Social 
Change  and 
New 

Demands 


^ These  changes 
are  not  just  confined 
to  Toronto,  or  Ontario, 
or  even  Canada. 
They  are  changes 
on  a global  scale.  ^ 
Andy  Hargreaves 


Die  Changing  World 
of  Teaching  in  the  1990s 

Helping  Teachers  Make  Changes  Themselves 


Andy  Hargreaves 

Professor,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration,  OISE 

Teachers  are  constantly  being  told  they 
have  to  change  to  wake  up  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  21st  century.  They  are 
being  urged  to  create  students  with  more 
flexible  skills  for  the  high-tech,  informa- 
tion-based, postindustrial  economy. 
Teachers  are  having  to  respond  to  policy- 
makers’ passions  for  more  heterogeneous 
classes,  more  integrated  curricula,  more 
personalized  programs  of  learning,  and 
more  diversified  forms  of  assessment.  At 
the  same  time,  they  must  also  cope  with 
seemingly  contradictory  obsessions  with 
commonness  and  standardization  in  the 
form  of  common-curricula  and  province- 
wide testing. 

Teachers  in  Ontario  are  becoming 
overwhelmed  by  these  changes,  bemused 
by  their  contradictory  nature,  and  angry 
about  the  reductions  of  time,  resources, 
and  professional  development  support 
for  their  implementation  that  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  Social  Contract. 
Do  this  and  that;  do  more  with  less;  be 
more  professionally  empowered,  yet  also 
more  compliant  with  our  demands:  these 
are  the  paradoxes  of  change  that  Ontario 
teachers  are  having  to  confront  in  the 
1990s. 

It  is  not  that  teachers  don’t  want 
change  or  don’t  themselves  practise  it. 
Change  researchers  like  Virginia  Richard- 
son (1991)  and  Michael  Huberman 
(1993)  have  shown  that  teachers  change 
their  practice  all  the  time.  But  they  are 
most  interested  in  making  incremental 
changes  in  their  own  classes,  with  their 
own  students,  which  they  feel  will  make  a 
difference.  Other  people’s  changes, 
imposed  from  the  outside,  are  another 


matter.  Teachers  frequently  regard  such 
imposed  changes  as  unworkable,  unintel- 
ligible, or  alien  to  their  own  purposes. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  unfair  to  say 
that  teachers  see  all  imposed  changes  as 
abstract  and  alien.  Where  these  changes 
make  sense  in  terms  of  the  changing 
classroom  problems  and  realities  that 
teachers  are  themselves  experiencing, 
then  teachers  are  likely  to  embrace  them 
more  positively.  Recent  years  have  seen 
many  adjustments  of  this  sort.  Teachers 


P 

Whange  is  already 
inside  teachers’  class- 
rooms because  change 
is  everywhere  outside 
them. 


have  made  immense  efforts  to  individu- 
alize their  instruction  for  children  from 
diverse  cultural  backgrounds,  to  cope 
with  classes  where  children  speak  many 
languages,  to  adjust  their  programs  for 
growing  numbers  of  children  with  spe- 
cial educational  needs,  to  build  their  own 
competence  with  new  technologies,  and 
to  widen  the  kinds  of  tasks  they  set  stu- 
dents so  they  can  develop  and  practise 
different  styles  of  learning. 

Change  is  already  inside  teachers’ 
classrooms  because  change  is  every- 
where outside  them.  Schools  or  teachers 
are  being  caught  up  in  a worldwide 
transformation  of  politics,  economics, 
technology,  culture,  morality,  and  every- 
day life.  Family  structures  are  changing, 
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relationships  are  becoming  more  tempo- 
rary and  fragile,  and  children’s  selves 
and  identities  are  more  at  risk.  My  recent 
book  on  Changing  Teachers,  Changing 
Times  (Hargreaves,  1994)  elicits  the 
voices  of  Ontario  teachers  which  speak 
of  there  being  many  more  social-work 
responsibilities  in  teaching  today  than 
there  used  to  be.  Teachers  feel  both  pride 
and  pressure  for  being  the  first  and  the 
last  call  for  many  students.  Mounting 
problems  of  safety  and  violence  only  add 
to  the  onerous  nature  of  these  responsi- 
bilities. 

The  multicultural  diversity  of  many 
urban  classrooms  is  another  changing 
reality  for  teachers.  When  my  family  and 
I were  invested  as  Canadian  citizens  last 
year,  in  a ceremony  far  from  Toronto,  the 
40  or  so  of  us  who  participated  in  the  cer- 
emony came  from  over  20  different  coun- 
tries. In  the  North  York  school  board, 
with  which  I am  currently  working  on 
language-policy  issues,  over  50  percent 
of  the  board’s  students  are  categorized  as 
English  as  a second  language,  and  over 
70  languages  are  spoken  in  its  schools. 
These  trends  have  already  brought  about 
profound  changes  in  the  materials  that 
teachers  use  with  their  classes,  in  the 
choice  of  words  and  examples  that  make 
up  teachers’  classroom  language,  and  in 
the  very  structures  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing that  teachers  use  so  as  to  allow  chil- 
dren of  different  languages,  cultures,  and 
traditions  to  find  a voice  among  their 
peers. 

These  changes  are  not  just  confined  to 
Toronto,  or  Ontario,  or  even  Canada. 
They  are  changes  on  a global  scale.  They 
are  changes  of  international  migration 
and  cultural  diversity;  changes  of  occu- 
pational flexibility  and  uncertainty 
brought  about  by  transnational  corpora- 
tions and  ceaseless  trading  and  currency; 
changes  in  our  levels  of  moral  certainty 
as  cultures  mix  and  their  boundaries  are 
permeated  by  the  circulation  of  informa- 
tion; changes  from  a written  to  a visual 
culture  and  all  that  entails  for  our  teach- 
ing as  we  become  immersed  in  a world 
of  greater  technological  complexity;  and 
changes  of  national  identity  as  global 
economies  make  our  borders  precarious 
and  turn  us  inwards  to  devise  curricula  of 
commonness,  tests  of  standardness,  and 
international  comparisons  that  alert  us  to 
the  barbarians  who  are  seemingly  ham- 
mering at  our  gates. 


Many  teachers  have  already  responded 
magnificently  to  these  challenges  — tak- 
ing on  more  responsibilities,  diversifying 
and  adapting  their  instruction,  reviewing 
and  expanding  what  they  teach.  But  they 
have  frequently  had  to  do  this  in  adverse 
circumstances,  and  these  circumstances 
have  taken  their  toll.  Teachers  have  often 
changed  alone,  in  their  own  classes,  with- 
out being  connected  to  the  expertise,  sup- 
port, and  planning  ideas  of  their  col- 
leagues. They  have  worked  in  an  isolated 
and  individualized  culture.  They  have 
also  often  had  to  make  changes  in  and 


A 

s my  own  work  in 
Ontario  has  indicated, 
struggling  with  change 
alone,  inside  existing 
structures  leads  to  guilt, 
exhaustion,  perfectionism, 
and  burnout. 


around  existing  structures  — working 
against  a structural  grain  of  subjects,  time 
periods,  and  single-teacher  classes  that  is 
unsympathetic  to  their  purposes.  They 
have  had  to  meet  with  colleagues  in  their 
own  time  outside  the  regular  school  day; 
to  practise  co-operative  learning  three 
times  a day  for  fixed  periods  with  differ- 
ent secondary  school  classes  rather  than 
having  longer  time  frames  and  other 
teachers  of  other  subjects  alongside  to 
assist  them;  and  to  work  administrative 
miracles  so  their  schedules  can  be  syn- 
chronized with  other  subject  teachers 
with  whom  they  want  to  team  teach  or 
develop  integrated  curricula. 

As  my  own  work  in  Ontario  has  indi- 
cated, struggling  with  change  alone, 
inside  existing  structures  leads  to  guilt, 
exhaustion,  perfectionism,  and  burnout 
(Hargreaves,  1994).  It  subjects  teachers 
to  the  principle  of  what  one  secondary 
school  interviewee  of  ours  aptly  termed 
“implementation  by  stamina”  (Harg- 
reaves et  al.,  1993).  As  one  innovative 
teacher  in  the  same  study  put  it,  “I  don’t 
think  everybody  should  have  to  do  this 


much  work!”,  especially  “older  teachers 
[who]  are  going  to  have  an  already  fixed 
family,  personal  kind  of  life.  And  who 
wants  to  give  that  up?” 

From  Imposed  Change  to 
Teachers  Making  Changes 

So  we  have  to  reculture  our  schools  so 
that  teachers  can  receive  better  collabora- 
tive support  from  their  colleagues  as  they 
undertake  the  challenges  of  change.  And 
we  need  to  restructure  our  schools  so  that 
teachers  can  work  with  the  structural 
grain  of  curriculum  and  timetabling, 
rather  than  against  it.  What  is  at  stake 
here,  then,  is  not  imposing  a whole  new 
set  of  disparate  and  unwanted  changes  on 
teachers  that  anger  and  alienate  them,  but 
redesigning  the  structures  and  cultures  of 
schooling  so  that  teachers  can  continue  to 
make  changes  themselves,  and  do  so 
more  easily  and  extensively  than  they  do 
now. 

In  recent  years,  I have  been  undertak- 
ing a program  of  work  that  addresses  this 
fundamental  challenge  of  redesigning  our 
schools  so  that  teachers  can  steer  change 
themselves.  There  are  three  strands  to  the 
current  phase  of  this  program;  all  are  in 
their  early  stages  of  development. 

1.  Beyond  Transition:  How  Teachers 
Interpret  and  Integrate  Transition 
Years  Reforms  into  Their  Practice.  Co- 
directed with  Lorna  Earl,  Research 
Director  of  the  Scarborough  Board  of 
Education.  Funded  by  the  Ontario  Insti- 
tute for  Studies  in  Education/Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training  Transfer  Grant. 

This  project  is  being  conducted  collab- 
oratively  with  Lorna  Earl  and  with  the  co- 
operation and  ongoing  assistance  of  the 
Learning  Consortium.  In  it,  we  are  inter- 
viewing a total  of  32  Grade  7 and  8 teach- 
ers and  their  principals,  from  16  schools, 
in  4 school  boards.  These  teachers  have  a 
“serious  and  sustained”  commitment  to 
implementing  various  aspects  of  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  reforms  in 
the  Transition  Years.  The  particular  roots 
of  the  reforms  we  are  investigating  are 
Common  Curriculum  outcomes,  integrat- 
ed curriculum,  and  alternative  forms  of 
student  assessment.  This  is  a challenging 
array  of  reform  requirements.  We  want  to 
see  what  sense  teachers  committed  to 
their  success  make  of  them,  how  far  they 
are  able  to  incorporate  them  into  their 
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classroom  practice,  what  it  is  about  their 
school  environment  that  helps  or  hinders 
them  in  doing  this,  and  to  what  extent 
these  teachers’  lives  and  careers  are  typi- 
cal of  other  teachers  outside  our  sample 
or  exceptional  in  some  way. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  study  and  por- 
tray exemplary  teachers  and  schools,  to 
place  these  teachers  on  pedestals  above 


to  create  a culture  of  inquiry  among  the 
teachers  involved  in  the  research. 

One  criticism  of  our  study  might  be 
that  it  concentrates  on  an  elite  innovative 
group  of  teachers  whose  perceptions  and 
experiences  are  not  generalizable  to 
other  teachers  in  the  province,  particular- 
ly those  who  are  more  sceptical  of  the 
Ontario  reforms.  A second  strand  of  our 


I n recent  years,  I have 
been  undertaking  a 
program  of  work 
that  addresses  this 
fundamental  challenge 
of  redesigning  our 
schools  so  that  teachers 
can  steer  change 
themselves. 

Andy  Hargreaves 


everyone  else.  Such  a strategy  leads  at 
best  to  voyeuristic  fascination  and  at 
worst  to  shame  and  guilt  among  those 
who  feel  that  the  exemplars  of  excel- 
lence are  impossible  to  emulate  in  their 
own  circumstances  of  imperfection. 
What  we  want  to  understand  and  portray, 
rather,  is  what  sense  the  reforms  make 
and  how  well  the  reforms  fare  even 
among  those  committed  to  them.  We 
want  to  see  if  they  are  in  principle  work- 
able, if  they  hang  together,  and  what  they 
look  like  when  they  do. 

The  study  participants  are  not  just 
objects  of  research  inquiry  here.  We 
have  also  secured  support  from  the 
Learning  Consortium  so  that  teachers  in 
the  study  can  meet  each  other,  discuss 
their  work  together,  and  actively  develop 
a collective  sense  of  what  meanings  and 
possibilities  the  reforms  hold  for  them. 
In  this  sense,  we  are  endeavouring  to 
connect  the  purposes  of  research  and 
inquiry  for  a wider  audience,  to  purposes 
of  development  and  involvement  for  the 
teachers  included  in  the  study.  We  want 


program  in  some  ways  compensates  for 
this  limitation. 

2.  Working  Together  For  Your  School: 
Creating  a Culture  of  Collaboration. 

Co-directed  with  Dean  Fink,  retired 
superintendent,  Halton  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Funded  by  Prince  George’s  County 
School  District  Chapter  1 Program,  and 
the  National  Urban  Alliance  for  Effec- 
tive Education,  USA. 

Marginalized  teachers  are  often  a par- 
ticular risk  for  and  challenge  to  education- 
al reform  efforts.  They  are  often  the  last  to 
be  informed  about  or  involved  in  change. 
They  should,  however,  be  among  the  first. 
In  a school  improvement  project  I am 
conducting  with  Dean  Fink,  in  Prince 
George’s  County  School  District,  Mary- 
land, we  have  insisted  that  schools  choos- 
ing to  participate  have  to  commit  to  their 
school  improvement  team  including  “at 
least  two  teachers  who  are  not  normally 
considered  to  be  on  the  leading  edge  of 
initiatives  in  the  school.”  We  believe  our 
project  is  for  all  teachers  in  the  school,  not 


just  the  avant  garde,  and  that  a wide  range 
of  school  teachers  should  be  involved  in 
the  leadership  of  their  school’s  project 
from  the  outside.  This  is  what  reculturing 
schools  really  means  in  the  postmodern 
age:  willfully  involving  those  who  might 
initially  make  life  more  difficult,  as  a cri- 
terion of  fairness,  as  a way  of  acknowl- 
edging diverse  expertise  and  as  a source 
of  learning,  creative  problem-solving,  and 
critical  inquiry. 

As  Bev  Bailey,  a doctoral  candidate 
in  the  Curriculum  Department  at  OISE, 
is  finding  in  her  study  of  teachers  who 
identify  themselves  as  being  marginal- 
ized, such  teachers  become  marginalized 
not  because  of  moral  failings  or  person- 
ality flaws.  Their  marginalization  results 
from  being  ideologically  at  odds  with 
their  principal,  from  speaking  out  against 
reforms,  from  being  humiliated  or  de- 
valued by  previous  administrators,  or 
from  accumulated  experience  over  many 
years  of  failed  reform  efforts  in  the  past. 
Michael  Huberman  (1993)  has  found 
similar  patterns  applying  to  certain  kinds 
of  mid-career  teachers  in  his  impressive- 
ly broad  study  of  teachers’  lives  in 
Switzerland.  Difference  and  dissidence 
often  lead  to  stigmatization  and  to  silenc- 
ing. As  we  look  to  reculture  our  schools, 
we  should  try  to  make  them  a source  of 
listening  and  learning  instead.  Our  work 
with  ten  elementary  schools  in  Prince 
George’s  County  is  seeking  to  build  just 
such  a process  of  reculturing  by  includ- 
ing many  kinds  of  teachers  and  by 
acknowledging  the  diverse  forms  of 
expertise  that  they  possess.  Fundamental 
change  must  involve  an  extensive  range 
of  teachers  in  our  schools  — otherwise  it 
will  be  confined  to  enthusiastic  elites  of 
teachers  or  to  small  pockets  of  excel- 
lence in  individually  successful  schools. 
Our  project  aims  for  this  kind  of  breadth 
and  inclusiveness. 

3.  A Language  Policy  Development 
Process  for  North  York  Schools.  Fund- 
ed by  North  York  Board  of  Education. 

Even  the  group  of  ten  schools  involved 
in  the  previous  project  is  but  a fraction  of 
an  entire  school  district.  In  these  circum- 
stances, schools  in  improvement  projects 
can  often  get  an  edge  on  their  counterparts 
in  the  system,  through  special  attention, 
discretionary  resources,  contact  with  out- 
side expertise,  permission  to  break  the 
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rules,  and  flexibility  over  hiring  and  fir- 
ing. While  this  might  help  create  clusters 
of  “improving  schools,”  it  does  not  help 
create  “improving  systems.” 

What  does  involving  teachers  in 
change  mean  when  the  teachers  number 
over  4,000  and  spread  across  an  entire 
system?  How  can  cultural  rhetoric  about 
involvement  be  squared  with  the  struc- 
tural and  political  realities  of  complex 
systems?  A third  project  in  one  of  Cana- 
da’s largest  school  boards  addresses  the 
challenging  vision  of  a system-wide 
change  process  for  language  policy 
development.  Not  a language  policy  or 
the  development  of  a language  policy, 
but  a process  of  continuous  policy  devel- 
opment for  language  learning.  What  we 
are  struggling  for  here  is  a new  concep- 
tion of  policy  and  the  involvement  of 
teachers  in  it.  We  are  trying  to  move  from 
a position  where  teachers  are  implemen- 
tors or  tools  of  other  people’s  policies,  to 
a position  where  they  realize  policies, 
making  them  their  own. 

Bit  by  bit,  we  are  creating  a complex 
network  of  teachers  to  discuss  and  revise 
principles  of  language  learning,  share 
good  practices,  exhibit  classroom  work, 
and  inquire  into  examples  of  language 
learning.  Our  reasons  for  moving  towards 
this  reconceptualization  of  policy  devel- 
opment are  that  it  makes  more  sense  for 
as  many  policy  decisions  as  possible  to  be 
determined  at  the  immediate  level  where 
people  will  have  to  realize  them  (Corson, 
1990).  In  a complex,  uncertain,  and  high- 
ly variable  world,  planned  change  that 
follows  systematic  cycles  of  develop- 
ment, implementation,  and  review  is  too 
inflexible  and  bureaucratic  to  respond  to 
local  perceptions,  needs,  and  circum- 
stances. Moreover,  detailed  documents 
that  freeze  policies  in  text  become  outdat- 
ed and  overtaken  even  as  they  are  being 
written  by  changing  communities,  new 
technologies,  fresh  legislation,  research 
insights,  and  unanticipated  problems 
(Darling-Hammond,  1995). 

Written  policies  are  also  problematic 
in  that  like  all  written  texts,  they  are 
interpreted  differently  by  those  who  read 
them.  Passed  through  the  prisms  of 
teachers’  purposes  and  perceptions,  the 
black  and  white  texts  of  educational  poli- 
cy become  scattered  into  an  infinite  array 
of  colours  and  shades  of  interpretation. 
No  written  policy  can  be  clear  or  literal 


enough  to  secure  real  consensus.  Policy 
is  therefore  best  secured  not  through  the 
sole  medium  of  written  administrative 
texts,  but  through  communities  of  people 
within  and  across  schools  who  create 
policies,  talk  about  them,  process  them, 
inquire  into  them,  and  reformulate  them, 
bearing  in  mind  the  circumstances  and 
the  children  they  know  best. 

The  structures  of  school-based  and 
cross-school  groups  we  are  creating  are 
therefore  being  designed  to  support  some 
key  shifts  in  our  conceptions  of  policy 
and  the  place  of  teachers  in  it.  These  can 
be  summarized  as  follows: 


From 

Policy  Development 
and  Implementation 


To 

Policy  Realization  and 
Reinvention 


From 

Policy  Making  as  a 
Representative  Process 


To 

Policy  Making  as 
an  Interactive  Process 


From 

Teachers  Implementing  Policies 


To 

Teachers  Making 
and  Remaking  Policies 


From 

Policy  as  Text 


To 

Policy  as  a Continuous  Process 
of  Action  and  Dialogue 


Conclusion 

By  working  simultaneously  with  small 
groups  of  teachers,  small  groups  of 
schools,  and  entire  policy  systems  of 
schooling,  we  hope  to  understand  and 
support  productive  processes  of  change 
that  are  predicated  upon  significant  teach- 
er involvement.  Reculturing,  restructur- 
ing, and  policy  realization  are  three  of  the 
key  ideas  and  practices  we  are  pursuing 
to  achieve  these  ends.  These  processes 
address  the  kinds  of  structures,  working 
relationships,  and  policy  processes  that 
will  stimulate  and  support  teachers  to 
make  changes  of  their  own  in  the  class- 
rooms and  with  the  children  they  know 
best. 

Teachers  have  been  making  changes 
for  many  years,  responding  to  the  shift- 
ing needs  and  characteristics  of  the  stu- 
dents they  see  in  their  own  classrooms. 
But  the  cost  of  making  these  changes 
alone  and  against  the  structural  grain  of 
schooling  is  becoming  too  high  in  terms 
of  time,  stress,  and  lifestyle.  Mandating 
changes  in  curriculum,  assessment,  and 
other  domains  will  only  intensify  these 
demands  upon  individual  teachers,  espe- 
cially where  resources  and  professional 
development  support  are  wanting.  For 
teaching  to  change  in  tune  with  the 
changing  world  around  it,  we  must 
redesign  school  structures  and  build 
stronger  cultures  so  teachers  can  make 
changes  more  easily  themselves. 
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Conceptualizing 
the  Teacher’s  Role 

An  Interview  with  Michael  Fullan 

Dean  Michael  Fullan  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of 
Toronto,  was  interviewed  in  December  1994  by  Orbit  Guest  Editors 
Mary  Beattie  and  Paul  Shaw  on  the  changing  dimensions 
of  the  teacher’s  role. 


Beattie  How  do  you  describe  the  role 
of  the  teacher  in  1994  and  beyond? 

Fullan  The  teacher’s  role  has  become 
much  wider  and  deeper  than  in  the  past, 
and  the  future  role,  from  a knowledge 
and  skills  base,  will  be  even  more  promi- 
nent. In  a recent  article*  I outline  six 
domains  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  com- 
mitment that  seem  to  be  all  important  for 
the  teacher’s  present  and  future  roles. 

The  first  domain  is  what  we  normally 
think  of  — knowledge  and  skills  for 
teaching  and  learning,  including  new  ped- 
agogies and  new  approaches  to  assess- 
ment and  technology.  Knowledge  in  the 
teaching  and  learning  domain  has 
expanded  tremendously  in  the  last  five 
years  and  will  get  even  bigger  and  deeper 
in  the  future.  The  second  domain  has  to 
do  with  teachers  being  skilled  in  and 
committed  to  collaboration  and  collabora- 
tive work  cultures.  The  third  domain  is 
knowledge  of  context.  The  teacher  of  the 
present  and  future  has  to  be  knowledge- 
able about  the  kind  of  society  we  live  in, 
about  multiculturalism,  about  different 
family  situations,  and  so  on.  The  fourth 
domain  is  that  of  inquiry  and  continuous 
learning.  Because  the  knowledge  base  is 
so  evolving  and  so  deep  and  so  changing, 
the  ability  to  be  a continuous  learner  is 
another  key  component.  The  fifth  domain 
relates  to  knowledge  about  how  to  man- 


age change,  about  implementation,  about 
how  to  deal  with  multiple  innovations, 
about,  really,  how  to  be  a change  agent. 
The  other  domains  can  help  in  this,  but 
knowledge  of  change  is  itself  becoming  a 
definable  body  of  insights  and  skills.  The 
sixth  domain  is  moral  purpose,  which  is 
the  overriding  domain,  and  it  relates  to 
trying  to  make  a difference  in  the  lives  of 
students,  especially  those  that  are  disad- 
vantaged. 

Beattie  How  can  teachers  deal  with 
continuous  professional  development  in 
times  of  budget  cuts,  downsizing,  and 
social  contract? 

Fullan  Part  of  it,  I guess,  is  attitudi- 
nal.  It  can  be  hard  to  convince  people 
when  they  feel  they’re  hard  done  by  that 
they  can  either  be  victims  of  change  or 
agents  for  change.  But  as  long  as  you’re 
going  to  stay  in  the  teaching  profession, 
you  might  as  well  be  a change  agent  with 
moral  purpose,  even  though  it  may  ini- 
tially be  despite  the  system.  The  system 
isn’t  going  to  do  you  any  favours.  So  it’s 
important  to  have  the  right  mindset,  not 
to  be  naive  and  idealistic,  but  to  really 
understand  that  knowledge  about  chaos 
theory  is  really  knowledge  about  how  to 
deal  with  dilemmas  and  how  to  fight 
uphill  battles,  establish  powerful  new 
partnerships,  and  those  types  of  things. 


The  other  part  of  it  is  that  the  way  the 
school  is  organized  is  ill-designed  for  the 
roles  I’ve  just  described.  It’s  an  old 
model,  an  outdated  model,  and  even 
restructuring  has  only  tinkered  with  some 
of  the  new  ways  of  doing  things.  We’re 
on  the  edge  of  a revolution  in  the  way 
schools  are  organized.  Andy  Hargreaves 
and  I and  others  have  talked  about  “recul- 
turing,” as  the  need  to  change  the  culture 
of  teaching  so  that  it  is  more  collabora- 
tive, so  that  there  is  a twin  focus  on  new 
pedagogy  and  on  new  professional  colle- 
giality.  The  norms  of  teaching  have  tradi- 
tionally worked  against  this,  but  there  are 
now  enough  people  who  see  that  it  is  nec- 
essary that  we  see  pushes  in  the  recultur- 
ing direction. 

The  second  change  in  the  organization 
of  schools  is  what  I call  “retiming.”  This 
has  been  implicit  in  the  restructuring  dis- 
cussion, but  I think  needs  to  be  made 
explicit  now.  A U.S.  National  Commis- 
sion report  released  six  months  ago, 
called  Prisoners  of  Time,  said  that  the 
way  schools  are  organized  makes  stu- 
dents as  well  as  teachers  prisoners  of  time 
in  a way  that  is  inappropriate  and  ineffec- 
tive. I don’t  know  how  we’re  going  to 
break  through  this,  but  the  way  in  which 
teachers  spend  their  time  has  to  be  radi- 
cally redesigned.  To  take  one  alternative, 
instead  of  having  free  time  which  is 
divorced  from  regular  work  you  could 
spend  four  or  five  hours  a day  teaching  in 
a direct  sense,  and  four  or  five  hours  a 
day  preparing  to  teach,  working  with  stu- 
dents, working  with  other  teachers,  devel- 
oping skills,  and  so  forth.  Redesigning 
the  school  day  is  going  to  have  to  be  done 
without  costing  a lot  of  new  money  — 
for  example,  lengthening  the  school  year, 
using  peer  teaching  and  cross-age  teach- 
ing among  students,  or  introducing  some 
new  approaches  to  pre-service  teacher 
education  where  we  put  interns  in  schools 
so  that  there’s  more  adult  labour  in  the 
school. 

Shaw  In  this  issue  of  Orbit  we  have 
identified  some  of  the  new  roles  for 
teachers.  We  see  teachers  inquiring,  we 
see  teachers  developing  curriculum  in 
the  school,  we  see  teachers  developing 
new  assessment  methods,  and  at  the 
moment,  all  of  this  is  happening  outside 
of  the  real  time  of  the  school.  So,  I’m 
wondering  when  and  where  is  the  change 
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going  to  begin?  Who’s  going  to  make  the 
first  move?  How  is  it  going  to  get  start- 
ed? 

Fullan  In  the  last  15  years  many  people 
have  been  looking  at  the  teacher  as  a 
change  agent  and  pushing  for  new  roles. 
We  have  lots  of  people  who  are  what  I call 
critical  consumers  of  new  ideas,  and  they 
are  producing  new  forms  and  dismantling 
the  old  ones.  Our  Learning  Consortium  is 
part  of  this,  as  is  OTF’s  Creating  a Culture 
of  Change  project.  These  are  some  of  the 
pieces  that  are  bubbling  around  now.  But 
the  process,  the  investment,  will  pay  off 
only  when  all  the  pieces  combine,  when 
we  have,  for  example,  a new  policy,  or 
when  foundations  start  to  fund  radically 
new  schools  and  invest  in  them.  I believe 
we  will  see  more  schools  that  are  inten- 
sive experiments,  have  more  backing  at 
the  beginning  as  prototypes,  and  then  take 
several  years  to  develop.  There  might  be 
hundreds  of  schools  like  this  across  North 
America,  sponsored  for  example  by  foun- 
dations which  are  increasingly  major 
players  in  educational  change.  Founda- 
tions are  investing  large  amounts  of 
money  at  the  margins  of  education  for 
innovations,  but  these  are  going  to 
become  more  systematic  as  whole  dis- 
tricts start  taking  on  new  directions.  And 
teacher  education,  of  course,  is  another 
player. 

Shaw  So  you’re  saying  that  we’re  not 
only  talking  about  new  roles  for  teachers, 
but  also  for  trustees,  for  school  superin- 
tendents and  school  boards,  for  the  Min- 
istry and  the  teacher  federations,  for 
parents  — all  the  stakeholders  really. 

Fullan  I want  to  talk  about  parents 
and  the  community  because,  and  this  is  a 
little  dramatic,  parents  need  “parent” 
development  as  much  as  teachers  need 
teacher  or  staff  development.  The  capac- 
ity for  parents  to  play  a role  has  deterio- 
rated in  the  last  20  years  — that’s  not  a 
judgmental  statement,  it’s  just  that  soci- 
ety has  changed.  What  we  really  need 
are  strategies  for  parents  and  communi- 
ties to  do  their  part  in  relation  to  the 
school.  When  I look  at  innovations  and 
reforms  in  education,  especially  at  the 
elementary  level,  I look  for  programs 
that  have  an  explicit  parent  development 
strategy  built  in,  like  James  Comer’s 


work,  or  Slavin’s  work,  or  Levin’s  work. 
Fraser  Mustard  and  his  colleagues  at  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Advanced 
Research  are  working  on  a human  devel- 
opment program  which  is  examining 
what  it  might  take  in  the  early  years  for 
parents,  and  for  children,  to  get  a head 
start  on  preparing  to  be  lifelong  learners, 
and  what  does  it  take  for  institutions  to 
become  learning  organizations  or  learn- 
ing systems  around  that.  So,  we’re  really 
talking  about  the  learning  society  and  the 
school  as  becoming  a leader  of  this 
reform  rather  than  just  reactive  to  it. 

Beattie  What  advice  could  you  give 
to  new  teachers  about  how  to  prepare 


We  ’re  on  the  edge  of  a 
revolution  in  the  way 
schools  are  organized. 

Andy  Hargreaves  and  I and 
others  have  talked  about 
“reculturing,”  as  the  need  to 
change  the  culture  of 
teaching.... 

Michael  Fullan 


themselves  or  what  capacities  they’ll 
have  to  develop  to  play  these  roles? 

Fullan  First,  I think  that  pre-service 
programs  across  the  province  have  to 
change  and  be  lengthened  and  strength- 
ened in  a field-based,  partnership  kind  of 
way.  Some  of  these  programs  are  just 
starting  now  — at  U of  T,  we’ve  described 
one  model  for  doing  that  in  our  new  two- 
year  program.  So,  my  first  advice  would 
be  to  enter  programs  that  are  based  on 
school-university  partnerships  so  that 
you’re  learning  best  habits  and  practices 
from  day  one.  My  second  advice  would  be 
to  look  for  a school  system  that  has  a com- 
mitment to  building  collaborative  cultures, 
investing  in  teacher  leadership,  and  so 
forth,  and  then  be  a participant  so  that 
you’re  not  just  waiting  as  an  individual 
teacher  for  something  good  to  happen  to 


you  but  you’re  getting  out  there  and  being 
part  of  it  in  a positive  sense.  Even  if 
you’re  not  in  a system  like  that,  there  are 
opportunities  now  with  electronic  net- 
working to  access  people  and  ideas  in  a 
wider  sense.  So  I think  that  my  best  advice 
would  be  you  have  to  be  a go-getter  in  this 
sense,  and  if  you  are  you  will  find  kindred 
spirits,  connections,  ideas,  support  net- 
works, and  you  won’t  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  particular  place  you  happen  to  be  in, 
you’ll  be  able  to  move  ahead.  I think  the 
worst  thing  is  to  go  off  as  an  individual, 
even  if  you  are  an  enthusiastic  individual, 
and  start  working  away  in  isolation.  If  you 
do  that,  I think  you’ll  get  cynical,  you’ll 
get  burned  out. 


Beattie  That  has  to  do  with  who  we 
learn  from.  It  seems  in  teaching  we  get 
our  ideas  from  everybody  who  is  work- 
ing in  the  field. 

Fullan  When  it  comes  to  learning  or 
continuous  improvement,  I tend  to  think 
of  three  faces  of  teacher  inquiry:  one  is 
that  you’re  constantly  drawing  on  best 
knowledge  and  best  practice  wherever 
you  find  it;  secondly,  you’re  constantly 
producing  inquiry  and  action  research 
and  other  kinds  of  knowledge  about  what 
it  is  you’re  doing  yourself;  and  thirdly, 
you’re  contributing  through  dissemina- 
tion, whether  it’s  videos  or  workshops  or 
the  written  word,  to  this  wider  network. 
You’re  interacting  again,  so  you  come 
full  circle.  And  that’s  the  swirl  of  devel- 
opment that  I think  people  need  to  be  in 
in  this  business. 
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Shaw  Can  we  talk  now  about  teacher 
leadership  and  the  part  this  plays  in 
changing  the  system? 

Fullan  The  first  point  I would  make  is 
that  we’re  talking  about  all  teachers  being 
leaders.  Although  this  is  an  ideal,  it’s  part 
of  a very  important  distinction  between 
saying  there’s  going  to  be  a certain  num- 
ber of  designated  teacher  leaders,  like 
mentors  and  others,  versus  saying  that  the 
whole  profession  of  teaching  needs  to 
show  leadership  in  the  six  domains.  As 
professionals,  teachers  need  to  be  skilled 
in  collaboration  and  they  need  to  be 
autonomous  so  that  they’re  not  so  depen- 
dent on  others,  for  example,  the  principal, 
even  if  that  principal  is  terrific,  or  maybe 
especially  if  the  principal  is  terrific.  You 
see  the  need  for  teacher  autonomy  when 
you  look  closely  at  the  role  of  the  princi- 
pal in  school  reform.  There  are  many 
examples  of  successes  that  have  depend- 
ed centrally  on  a strong,  charismatic  prin- 
cipal. Yet  when  that  principal  leaves,  the 
school  just  falls  back  because  the  teach- 
ers don’t  have  the  capacity  themselves. 
So  I think  the  number  one  focus  should 
be  on  every  individual  teacher  being  less 
dependent.  If  we  flip  it  around  for  princi- 
pals, they  need  to  work  more  on  fostering 
a collaborative  culture,  on  really  helping 
to  shape  a facilitative  learning  organiza- 
tion. 

Beattie  You  seem  to  be  talking  about 
change  and  capacity-building  all  the  way 
through  the  system.  The  leaders  at  the 
school  board  levels  as  much  as  the  teach- 
ers themselves  need  to  do  things  differ- 
ently. 

Fullan  It’s  very  clear  to  us  now  that  a 
bottom-up  strategy  for  bringing  about 
these  changes,  such  as  individual  school 
site-based  management,  does  not  work 
any  better  than  top-down  attempts  worked 
in  the  past.  When  you  do  top-down  too 
much,  you  get  into  problems  of  over-con- 
trol. When  you  do  bottom-up  strategies 
too  much,  you  get  into  problems  of  chaos 
and  drift.  So  what  needs  to  happen  is 
some  blend  of  top-down  and  bottom-up 
strategies.  At  the  top,  whether  at  the  board 
or  provincial  level,  there  is  a need  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  societal  direction,  the 
policy  frameworks,  the  monitoring  about 
what’s  working  and  what’s  not.  At  the 
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bottom,  a lot  of  capacity  development 
must  occur  in  deciding  on  how  to  make 
something  work,  really  shaping  the  nature 
of  it  and  being  part  of  a wider  network, 
discussing  and  assessing  it  and  so  forth. 
Superintendents  and  principals  who  really 
understand  and  internalize  what  a learning 
organization  should  look  like  are  going  to 
foster  this  bottom-up  capacity-building, 
but  in  what  I would  call  a “co-ordinated 
decentralized  way.”  The  co-ordination 
creates  the  pressure  and  support  for  new 
ideas,  skill  development,  access  to 
resources,  but  also  pressure  because 
there’s  a monitoring  of  whether  some- 
thing is  working  or  not. 

Shaw  Where  do  the  teacher  feder- 
ations fit  in  terms  of  making  these 
changes? 

Fullan  Many  of  the  major  unions 
now,  including  OTF,  have  moved  into 
projects  or  initiatives  where  they  are  lit- 
erally agents  of  change  and  reform.  This 
is  a new  role  for  the  federations,  whether 
they  end  up  negotiating  the  learning 
organization  in  a collective  bargaining 
sense  or  not.  I think  we  can  all  see  the 
pros  and  cons  of  bargaining  here.  On  the 
positive  side,  it  could  make  the  teachers’ 
role  more  explicit  and  bring  the  orga- 
nized resources  of  the  union,  both  in 
terms  of  commitment  and  money.  On  the 
negative  side,  the  process  could  be  stulti- 
fying if  it  got  too  much  into  the  details  of 
bargaining.  This  will  vary  according  to 
whether  you’re  in  a state  or  province  or 
country  that  has  a certain  kind  of  union- 
ized tradition,  and  I don’t  have  a particu- 


lar preference  on  this.  The  role  of  teacher 
unions  could  look  different  in  Australia 
than  it  does  in  the  U.S.  than  it  does  in 
Canada  than  it  does  in  one  province  or 
another,  but  whatever  the  differences  are, 
I think  we  will  see  union  leaders  doing 
the  things  they’ve  always  done  but 
adding  to  that  role  by  being  promoters  of 
reform  and  change  and  new  strategies. 
These  will  include  collaborative  strate- 
gies as  well  as  the  focus  on  teacher 
development  and  continuous  learning. 

Beattie  Throughout  this  interview, 
you’ve  talked  about  changed  roles  for 
everybody.  It’s  as  if,  ideally,  we  would 
all  see  ourselves  as  teachers  helping  oth- 
ers to  build  their  capacities  to  play  out  a 
new  role. 

Fullan  I think  that’s  right.  What  we’re 
really  talking  about  here  are  citizens  of 
the  future  who  can  deal  with  change  on  a 
continuous  basis,  work  in  teams,  and  be 
continuous  learners.  That’s  what  we 
think  of  when  we  project  the  citizen  of 
the  future,  globally  or  even  nationally. 
And  then  you  take  it  one  step  back  to  the 
student  and  you  say  that  if  you’re  going 
to  produce  citizens  like  that  you’re  going 
to  have  to  focus  on  curriculum.  Here’s  a 
case  where  the  teacher’s  role  and  the  stu- 
dents’ curriculum  have  a certain  conver- 
gence, a certain  opportunity  for  synergy 
and  reinforcement.  It  all  starts  to  feed  in 
into  this  notion  of  capacity-building  with 
overlaps  between  the  citizen  of  the 
future,  the  school  curriculum,  and  teach- 
er education  or  teacher  development. 

To  do  this  there  is  going  to  have  to  be 
a radical  change  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion as  we  now  know  it.  In  fact,  I don’t 
think  teaching  has  arrived  yet  as  a pro- 
fession. What  makes  it  exciting  is  that 
conditions  and  impetus  for  reform  have 
never  been  more  propitious  for  taking 
action.  Teachers  today  have  a real 
chance  to  reshape  the  profession  for  the 
future  — an  opportunity  that  rarely 
comes  along. 

Beattie  and  Shaw  Thank  you  for  tak- 
ing the  time  to  share  your  ideas  in  Orbit. 


* Fullan,  M.  (1994).  Teacher  leadership:  A failure 
to  conceptualize.  Teacher  as  leaders:  Perspectives 
on  the  professional  development  of  teachers  [Spe- 
cial issue].  Phi  Delta  Kappan. 
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The  Role  of  the  Teacher 


Voices  of  Ontarians 


Nancy  Watson 

Senior  Researcher  for  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Learning 

Learning  is  a full-blooded, 
human  social  process,  and  so 
is  teaching. 

— W.  Connell 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Learning  was 
established  in  the  spring  of  1993  to  con- 
duct the  first  broadly-based  review  of 
Ontario  education  since  the  Hall-Dennis 
report  of  1968.  The  mandate  of  the  five- 
member  Commission,  headed  by  co-chairs 
Monique  Begin  and  Gerald  Caplan,1  was 
to  consider  and  make  recommendations 
concerning  virtually  all  areas  of  education 
— the  vision  and  purpose  of  the  education 
system,  curriculum,  assessment,  and 
accountability,  and  governance  or  organi- 
zation of  the  system.  Teaching  and  teacher 
education  was  the  other  major  area  of 
investigation. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Learning 
spent  20  months  studying  education  in 
Ontario  — hearing  from  the  public  and 
from  educators,  participating  in  forums  of 
various  sorts,  consulting  with  experts, 
and  looking  at  educational  reform  in 
other  provinces  and  other  countries. 
Approximately  3,000  groups  and  individ- 
uals made  their  views  known,  through  the 
public-hearing  process,  either  through 
oral  submissions  or  written  briefs,  or,  in 
many  cases,  both. 

The  Commission  report,  released  in 
January  of  1995,  addresses  a broad  range 
of  issues,  setting  out  a new  vision  for 
Ontario  education,  and  calling  on  all 
Ontarians  to  work  together  to  ensure  that 
our  education  system  prepares  young 
people  well  for  whatever  challenges  are 


in  store  in  the  21st  century.  After  clarify- 
ing what  they  see  as  the  purposes  of  the 
education  system,  the  Commissioners  set 
forth  a comprehensive  plan  for  learning, 
from  early  childhood  through  graduation 
from  secondary  school.  In  addition  to 
recommendations  about  curriculum,  the 
Commissioners  propose  improvements 
in  the  assessment  of  student  learning,  the 
accountability  of  the  system,  and  the 
organization  of  education,  with  the  aim 
of  ensuring  a high  level  of  student  learn- 
ing and  an  equitable  education  system. 

Underlying  all  these  recommenda- 
tions is  a belief  that  the  relationship 
between  student  and  teacher  is  funda- 
mental to  learning.  Throughout  their 
careers,  teachers  touch  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people;  without  their 
commitment  and  participation,  attempts 
to  improve  the  school  system  are  bound 
to  fail.  Given  this  fact,  it  is  puzzling  that 
many  attempts  at  school  reform  have  vir- 
tually ignored  teachers.  George  Radwan- 
ski,  for  instance,  in  his  1987  inquiry  into 
reducing  dropouts,  barely  mentioned 
teachers  in  his  final  report. 

The  Commission,  throughout  all  its 
deliberations,  was  convinced  of  the  cen- 
trality of  the  teacher’s  role,  and  this  con- 
viction is  reflected  in  the  report.  The  nature 
of  teaching,  the  character  of  schools  as 
workplaces  for  both  teachers  and  students, 
the  need  for  ongoing  professional  develop- 
ment, how  prospective  teachers  should  be 
selected  and  prepared  — all  these  and 
more  are  addressed  by  the  Commission, 
with  a range  of  recommendations  for 
change. 

The  full  report  of  the  Commission  is  a 
highly  ambitious  plan  for  Ontario  educa- 
tion, with  approximately  165  recommen- 
dations. This  article,  however,  has  a 
considerably  more  modest  goal:  to  sum- 
marize some  of  the  key  messages  to  the 
Commission  during  the  public-hearing 
process  about  the  role  of  the  teacher  in 
Ontario  schools,  and  to  highlight  the 


issues  that  people  seemed  to  feel  most 
strongly  about. 

An  astonishing  range  of  opinions 
emerged  during  the  consultative  process. 
Beyond  a belief  that  teachers  are  the  key 
to  excellence  in  schooling,  submitters 
agreed  on  very  little.  Furthermore,  there 
was  no  one,  easily  stated  teachers’  position 
nor  was  there  a consistent  profile  of  par- 
ent, student,  or  public  concerns.  Nonethe- 
less, at  the  risk  of  over-simplifying  the 
briefs  and  presentations,  I will  give  a brief 
overview  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  views 
of  some  of  the  key  stakeholder  groups. 

Views  and  Concerns  of 
Stakeholders 

Students 

Students  were,  for  the  most  part,  refresh- 
ingly clear  about  their  concerns  and  pri- 
orities. They  value  teachers  who  are 
caring,  involved,  and  enthusiastic,  and 
who  treat  them  with  respect.  They  have 
little  patience  with  those  who  are 
burned-out,  uncaring,  or  who  they  see  as 
incompetent  and  out  of  date.  As  one  stu- 
dent group  argued,  “Teachers  should  be 
more  excited  about  their  work!  Other- 
wise, how  do  they  expect  to  excite  stu- 
dents?”2 

While  most  students  don’t  expect  to 
be  entertained,  they  find  it  difficult  to 
learn  from  teachers  who  have  little  or  no 
ability  to  relate  to  students.  They  want 
flexibility,  but  most  also  want  standards. 
They  are  concerned  about  teachers  who 
don’t  always  keep  up  to  date  with  new 
knowledge. 

Parents 

Parents,  naturally  concerned  about  pro- 
viding their  children  with  the  best  possi- 
ble schooling,  nonetheless  disagreed 
among  themselves  about  what  is  needed. 
Many  expressed  unease  about  current 
teaching  methods,  calling  for  more  use  of 
teacher-directed  procedures,  as  a correc- 
tive to  what  they  see  as  overly  child-cen- 
tred classrooms,  and  for  more  use  of 
systematic  phonics  instruction  in  teaching 
beginning  reading.  Other  parents,  howev- 
er, expressed  strong  support  for  current 
approaches,  believing  that  varied  teach- 
ing strategies,  chosen  by  teachers,  were 
meeting  their  children’s  needs.  For  many 
parents,  the  seemingly  endless  debates 
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about  teaching  methodologies  are  beside 
the  point:  they  want  teachers  who  care, 
who  are  motivated,  who  are  knowledge- 
able, and  who  teach  effectively. 

Many  parents  who  expressed  dissatis- 
faction with  various  aspects  of  education 
were  nonetheless  supportive  of  teachers. 
According  to  this  view,  both  teachers  and 
parents  are  frustrated  by  a lack  of  clarity 
about  goals  and  shifting  policy  directives 
from  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training,  and  both  suffer  when  bureau- 
cracies lose  touch  with  classroom  needs. 

Virtually  all  parents  expressed  a strong 
desire  to  be  more  closely  informed  and 
consulted  about  their  children’s  school- 
ing. They  want  to  be  welcomed  as  true 
partners,  not  kept  at  arm’s  length.  They 
also  want  much  fuller  and  more  accurate 
information  about  how  well  their  children 
are  doing,  believing  that  current  methods 
of  assessment  and  reporting  do  not  give 
sufficient  information  about  student  learn- 
ing. 

Along  with  other  presenters,  many 
parent  groups  contended  that  schools, 
and  particularly  teachers,  cannot  and 
should  not  try  to  do  everything.  Schools 
should  not  be  trying  to  address  problems 
not  directly  related  to  core  teaching  and 
learning  concerns,  and  some  other  means 


must  be  found  to  address  the  profound 
social  and  emotional  needs  many  stu- 
dents bring  to  school.  Other  parents, 
however,  disagreed  with  this  view. 

Teachers 

Not  surprisingly,  teachers  did  not  speak 
with  one  voice.  One  common  theme, 
however,  in  relation  to  changing  roles  for 
teachers,  was  frustration  about  rising 
demands  and  conflicting  expectations, 
not  only  from  the  public  but  also  from 
policy  makers.  In  the  words  of  one 
teacher,  “as  the  work  horses  of  educa- 
tion, we  often  feel  that  we  are  pulling 
more  than  our  share  of  the  load.” 

Teachers  are  increasingly  faced  with 
social  problems  in  their  classrooms, 
without  being  given  either  adequate 
training  or  resources.  As  one  teacher 
pointed  out,  “We  have  cheerfully  accept- 
ed these  tasks  in  the  past  as  a natural  part 
of  what  society  expected  and  what  we 
wanted  to  do  for  our  young  people,  their 
families  and  for  ourselves.  Now,  in 
recent  years  a great  deal  more  has  been 
either  handed  to  us  or  expected  of  us.” 
Classes  may  now  include  many  more 
students  with  serious  difficulties:  chil- 
dren with  health  or  behaviour  problems, 
young  offenders,  and  others  who  may 


need  additional  attention,  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  teachers  to  focus  on  the  curricu- 
lum and  on  the  rest  of  the  class. 

At  the  same  time,  schools  have  been 
subjected  to  a barrage  of  educational  pol- 
icy changes.  In  the  words  of  one  belea- 
guered teacher,  “What  is  the  bottom 
line?  More  and  more  is  being  expected 
of  us  but  none  of  the  previous  responsi- 
bilities have  been  deleted.  Sooner  or 
later,  something  will  have  to  give.  For 
the  sake  of  ourselves  and  our  students,  it 
is  time  to  say  NO  to  any  more  changes.” 

Teachers  called  for  greater  clarity 
about  what  schools  and  teachers  were 
expected  to  achieve,  to  avoid  some  of  the 
confusion  and  the  often  incompatible 
expectations  they  face.  They  also  want  to 
be  assured  that  when  new  policies  and 
programs  are  introduced,  they  will  have 
the  resources  that  are  needed  and  the 
professional  development  that  is  required 
to  successfully  teach  new  programs. 

Communities  with  Constitutional 
Rights 

Ontario  is  unusual  in  that  the  publicly 
funded  education  system  encompasses 
public  schools,  Roman  Catholic  Separate 
schools,  and  French-language  schools. 
Both  Roman  Catholics  and  francophones 
have  constitutionally  guaranteed  rights 
with  regard  to  education.  Spokespersons 
from  both  the  Catholic  and  francophone 
communities  stressed  the  role  of  teachers 
as  going  beyond  academic  teaching  to 
include  as  well  supporting  and  sustaining 
the  distinctive  mandates  of  their  respec- 
tive school  systems.  The  need  to  strength- 
en Catholic  values  throughout  all  areas  of 
school  life  gives  an  added  dimension  to 
the  role  of  teachers  in  Catholic  schools. 
In  French-language  schools,  teachers 
must  work  to  counter  the  difficulties  of 
being  a linguistic  and  cultural  minority  in 
Ontario.  Francophones  expressed  con- 
cerns about  the  availability  and  scope  of 
both  pre-service  teacher  education  and 
professional  development  for  their  teach- 
ers. 

Minority  Communities 
The  Commission  heard  from  many  repre- 
sentatives of  ethnic  and  religious  minority 
groups.  For  most  of  these  communities,  a 
critical  need  is  to  ensure  that  the  teaching 
force  is  more  representative  of  the  diversi- 
ty of  Ontario’s  population  and  they 
expressed  real  concern  about  ensuring 
that  entry  procedures  are  changed  to 
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OTF’s  Creating  a Culture  of  Change 


Trained  Facilitation  Staff  are  available  to  assist  groups  of 
Ontario  teachers  wishing  to  work  collaboratively. 

Outside  facilitators  have  helped  many  groups  of  teachers  across 
the  province  work  together  to  better  respond  to  the  needs  of 
students  in  their  communities.  Facilitators  can  help  by  building  a 
common  purpose;  developing  strategies  for  classroom  inquiry; 
helping  staff  redefine  working  relationships  through  consensus 
building  and  alternative  decision  making;  helping  staff  rethink  both 
time  and  process  to  ensure  that  colleagues  are  able  to  reflect  on 
and  analyse  their  work. 

Creating  a Culture  of  Change  facilitators  are  interested  in  more 
lasting  relationships  and  in  helping  teachers  make  their  workplace 
become  more  central  to  teachers’  learning. 

If  you  would  like  information  on  how  to  have  facilitators  work  with 
you  and  your  colleagues,  call  the  Ontario  T eachers’  Federation  and 
ask  for  a “Facilitation  Proposal  Kit.” 


Phone  416-966-3424  or  1-800-268-7061 
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ensure  that  more  minority  teachers  are 
available.  As  well,  we  heard  from  many 
people  that  teachers  need  ongoing  profes- 
sional development  focussed  on  equity, 
diversity,  and  anti-racism.  These  views 
were  shared  by  many  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  minority  communities. 

Others 

We  also  heard  from  universities  and  col- 
leges, business  groups  such  as  chambers 
of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade,  labour, 
arts  groups,  as  well  as  advocacy  groups 
and  education  reform  groups  of  all  types. 
Again,  a variety  of  views  were  expressed, 
but  many  talked  about  the  importance  of 
teachers.  For  some  presenters,  the  solu- 
tions were  quite  clear-cut:  a return  to 
tried-and-true  traditional  techniques.  For 
others,  the  situation  was  considerably 
more  complex  and  less  amenable  to  sim- 
ple solutions. 

In  summary,  our  submitters  all  placed 
a high  value  on  teachers  and  on  teaching. 
It  seems,  however,  that  people  have  dif- 
ferent ideas  about  teaching  and  about 
what  is  needed  to  improve  schools  in 
Ontario. 

Implications  of  the  Voices 

Different  Views  About  Teaching 
Teaching,  unlike  many  other  professions, 
has  a long,  informal  tradition  that  some- 
times seems  at  odds  with  what  is  happen- 
ing in  schools  today.  Most  adults  have 
spent  years  watching  teachers  at  work, 
and  often  have  firm  notions  about  teach- 
ing, believing  that  it  involves  primarily 
telling  and  showing.  For  most  people, 
teaching  and  learning  in  school  mean 
gaining  mastery  over  bodies  of  knowl- 
edge. When  educators  suggest  that  learn- 
ing is  better  understood  as  an  “active 
construction  of  meaning”  by  the  learner, 
or  that  teachers  should  be  facilitators 
rather  than  transmitters  of  knowledge,  it 
is  hardly  surprising  if  the  public  express- 
es scepticism  or  bewilderment  about 
what  schools  are  doing. 

Not  only  do  people  differ  about  what 
teaching  involves,  but  they  also  feel 
strongly  about  their  views.  Discussions 
about  teaching  are  often  framed  as  debates 
between  opposing  positions,  such  as  child- 
centred  versus  teacher-directed.  Accord- 
ing to  one  position,  teachers  are  to  impart 
knowledge  to  students  through  direct,  sys- 
tematic instruction,  focussing  on  skills  and 
content.  According  to  the  other,  teachers 


are  to  encourage  children  to  take  a more 
active  role  in  developing  their  own  knowl- 
edge, with  less  direct  instruction  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  The  educational  pen- 
dulum seems  to  swing  from  one  ideology 
to  another,  with  teachers  and  students  — 
and,  often,  parents  — getting  hit  as  it 
sweeps  by.  Such  debates  tend  to  confuse 
rather  than  clarify  the  issues,  particularly 
for  parents  and  the  public. 

The  problem  is  that  simplistic  either/ 
or  choices  misrepresent  the  complex 
nature  of  learning  and  teaching  in  the 
classroom:  effective  teachers  use  a variety 
of  approaches,  depending  on  the  context, 
the  purpose,  and  the  students.  Teachers 
must  be  able  to  recognize  needs,  and 
adapt  their  instruction  to  suit  various  situ- 
ations. 

For  the  Royal  Commission  on  Learn- 
ing, the  quality  of  teaching  is  ultimately 
measured  by  its  impact  on  students  — 
what  they  have  learned  and  their  engage- 
ment in  the  process  of  learning.  Good 
teachers  foster  a love  of  learning  and 
provide  a supportive  classroom  atmo- 
sphere for  all  students.  Furthermore,  all 
students  have  the  right  to  be  taught  by 
teachers  who  are  knowledgeable,  skilled, 
and  committed. 

There  is  a growing  consensus  that 
teaching  well  involves  more  than  subject 
knowledge  and  technical  skills  related  to 
classroom  management.  The  profession- 
al basis  of  teaching  is  complex.  Teachers 
must  be  able  to  explain  the  fundamentals 
of  a subject  in  different  ways  and  differ- 
ent contexts.  They  must  be  constantly 
trying  out  new  methods  and  developing 
professional  judgment.  They  also  need 
opportunities  to  think  about  classroom 
experience  in  a context  in  which  the 
“taken  for  granted”  is  questioned,  and 
specific  experiences  are  related  to  broad- 
er principles  and  frameworks. 

Overload  and  Lack  of  Clarity 

Another  issue  emerging  from  the  hear- 
ings was  a confusion  about  what  should 
be  expected  of  teachers.  To  what  extent 
can  teachers  be  expected  to  perform  mul- 
tiple roles  that  are  not  directly  related  to 
teaching  and  learning?  If  they  cannot, 
how  are  all  these  social  needs  to  be  met? 
There  is  also  a feeling  that  the  pace  of 
educational  change  may  be  making  life 
difficult  for  many  teachers,  particularly 
if  they  are  not  clear  about  the  rationale 
for  changes  or  if  they  are  not  given  ade- 
quate resources. 


Teacher  Education 

Yet  another  set  of  issues  had  to  do  with 
how  teachers  might  best  be  prepared,  and 
how  to  ensure  their  ongoing  professional 
development.  Although  initial  teacher 
preparation  is  important,  a look  at  teacher 
numbers  suggests  that  depending  on 
beginning  teachers  to  renew  the  profes- 
sion would  be  a long,  slow  process.  There 
are  more  than  120,000  teachers  in 
Ontario,  but  only  3,000  to  4,000  new  ones 
are  hired  each  year.  In  the  long  term, 
therefore,  it  is  more  important  that  teach- 
ers continue  to  develop  and  refine  their 
knowledge  and  skill  throughout  their 
careers.  We  need  policies  that  will  foster, 
if  not  ensure,  such  continuous  improve- 
ment. Professional  development  is  diffi- 
cult without  the  commitment  of  time  and 
resources. 

Conclusion 

The  Commission  listened  to  teachers,  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  others  in  the  public- 
hearing  process,  reviewed  current  research, 
talked  to  experts,  and  spent  time  in  many 
schools  throughout  the  province.  The 
Commissioners  tried  to  develop  a work- 
able approach  to  educational  reform  that 
responds  to  the  important  issues.  The 
Commission  report  assumes  an  image  of 
teaching  and  of  teachers  that  puts  them  at 
the  forefront  of  reform,  insists  on  high  pro- 
fessional standards,  and  takes  seriously  the 
need  for  ongoing  professional  support  and 
development.  The  Commission  report 
addresses  curriculum,  assessment,  and  the 
roles  of  all  participants,  including  students, 
parents,  teachers,  and  others.  The  hope  is 
that  teachers  will  be  active  participants  in 
making  all  Ontario  schools  places  that  sup- 
port continuous  and  high-level  learning, 
not  only  for  students,  but  also  for  educa- 
tors themselves. 


NOTES 

1 . The  other  commissioners  were  Manisha  Bharti, 
Avis  Glaze,  and  Dennis  Murphy. 

2.  All  quotations  are  from  submissions  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Learning. 
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The  Need  for  Systemic 


Representatives  of  the  Ontario  Teachers’  Federation  who  serve  on 
the  Creating  a Culture  of  Change*  advisory  committee  sat  down  in 
December  1994  with  Orbit  Guest  Editor  Paul  Shaw  to  discuss  the 
teacher’s  changing  role  in  light  of  social  and  political  realities. 


Shaw  In  the  context  of  the  Ontario 
Teachers’  Federation’s  Creating  a Cul- 
ture of  Change  initiative,  let’s  talk  about 
the  issues  and  opportunities,  particularly 
looking  to  the  future. 

Atkinson  When  the  Creating  a Cul- 
ture of  Change  project  was  conceived, 
many  people  felt  that  education  was 
ready  for  some  significant  change  around 
the  issues  of  partnerships  and  providing 
teachers  with  opportunities  to  network 
and  to  work  together  in  the  areas  of  cur- 
riculum and  staff  development.  Now  we 
have  to  put  all  of  this  in  the  current  polit- 
ical and  economic  context,  which  is 
probably  the  most  restrictive,  confusing, 
and  difficult  that  we  in  Ontario  have  ever 
faced.  It’s  going  to  take  a commitment 
from  all  of  the  partners  in  education  — 
including  the  government  who  is  a part- 
ner in  the  project  — to  address  the  issues 
that  are  restricting  the  opportunities  for 
educators  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  this 
project.  I think  it’s  going  to  take  changes 
in  the  Education  Act  and  the  regulations 
which  deal  with  the  powers  of  school 
boards  and  school  board  officials  to  con- 
trol the  educational  process  to  make 
these  kinds  of  collaborative  initiatives 
that  we’ve  all  talked  about,  and  the  Min- 
ister has  talked  about,  a reality. 


Wannamaker  If  classroom  teachers 
want  to  provide  the  best  possible  pro- 
gram for  students,  what  happens  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  can  see  some  wonder- 
ful things  happening  and  they  are  trying 
out  different  strategies,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  they  see  that  they’re  not  getting  the 
time  to  talk  with  each  other  or  to  attend 
conferences  or  do  the  things  that  in  the 
past  they  may  have  been  able  to  do. 
They’re  having  to  juggle  this  and  find 
ways  around  it  so  that  they  can  still  be 
the  professionals  that  they  want  to  be. 

Atkinson  I think  we’re  also  trying  to 
plug  into  an  educational  structure  that  is 
outdated  and  outmoded  and  is  becoming 
less  and  less  useful.  This  is  showing  up 
in  all  of  the  literature;  it’s  showing  up  in 
all  of  the  polls.  And  here  we  are  talking 
about  creating  a culture  of  change  when 
we  are  not  even  making  the  time  or  the 
people  available  within  the  school  day  to 
facilitate  this  change.  As  a person  who 
works  for  a teachers’  federation  and 
believes  in  unions  and  the  unionist 
movement,  I have  great  difficulty  with 
the  possibility  of  asking  our  teachers 
simply  to  add  to  their  school  day  in  order 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  project.  We 
hear  from  people  in  the  field  that  the 
time  spent  on  the  electronic  network  is, 
to  a great  extent,  early  morning  or  late 
evening,  and  so  we  have  an  equity  issue. 
It  obviously  discriminates  against 
women  and  it  certainly  discriminates 
against  the  have-nots,  because  they  don’t 


have  the  computer  equipment  in  their 
homes.  If  we’re  truly  creating  a culture 
of  change,  the  culture  must  allow  for 
teachers  to  program  and  professionally 
develop  themselves  within  the  school 
day. 

Dukacz  I think  we’re  being  too  gen- 
erous when  we  say  there  are  problems 
with  the  structures.  The  structures  are  the 
same  as  they  were  five  or  ten  years  ago. 
They  are  essentially  hierarchical.  What  is 
hurting  us  now  is  the  attitude  change. 
We  have  put  the  whole  education  system 
in  this  province  into  a defensive  mode. 
We’re  afraid  of  the  media;  we’re  afraid 
of  the  parents.  The  superintendents  are 
afraid,  the  directors  are  afraid,  the 
trustees  are  afraid.  We’re  at  the  mercy  of 
all  kinds  of  special-interest  groups  and 
we’re  being  pushed  the  same  way  as 
industries.  People  in  industry  are  told, 
“You  can  keep  your  job,  but  we’re  going 
to  lay  off  a whole  bunch  of  people,  and 
everybody  will  work  an  extra  ten  hours 
per  week.”  We’re  buying  into  that  and 
we’re  saying,  “Oh,  we  could  win  the 
favour  of  the  public  if  we  simply  work 
harder,  give  more  time.”  That’s  not  the 
answer.  The  answer  is  that  we  need  a re- 
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couraging  of  the  people  at  the  top  of  the 
system.  We  know  that  teachers  need 
time,  but  the  supervisory  officers,  the 
Ministry,  are  not  saying  that.  They’re  all 
saying,  “Well,  clearly,  we  will  be  like 
Dofasco  or  Stelco,  we’ll  simply  redouble 
our  efforts,”  and  that  is  not  only  abso- 
lutely dammed  in  the  long  term,  it’s  a 
short-term  disaster  as  well. 

Joncas  I think  what  we’re  facing  is  a 
classic  example  of  something  new  clash- 
ing with  the  established  mode  of  doing 
things.  I think  that’s  a normal  process 
and  that  we  can’t  simply  expect  that 
other  people  have  to  change  their  mode 
of  working.  I think  we  have  to  engage 
ourselves,  teachers,  administrators  at  the 
school  and  board  levels,  as  well  as  the 
Ministry  in  taking  a look  at  the  way  our 
work  is  organized.  If  the  way  the  school 
system  is  organized  is  now  out  of  date, 
then  as  the  people  directly  involved  in 
the  system,  we  should  be  discussing 
what  it  should  look  like  and  what  the 
new  components  should  be.  Teachers’ 
associations  and  federations  and  boards 
and  the  Ministry  have  a vested  interest  in 
undertaking  that  dialogue,  because 
before  we  can  find  a new  culture  for  our 
schools,  we’re  going  to  have  to  unlearn 
the  culture  that  we  have  and  learn  new 
skills  and  ways  of  engaging  each  other. 

Garthson  In  a destreamed  model,  20 
students  in  a class  was  the  anticipated 
number  to  meet  the  proposed  outcomes. 
The  reality  today  is  that  we  have  many 
classes  in  excess  of  28,  including  excep- 
tional students.  This  results  in  increased 
stress  and  workload  on  teachers  who 
can’t  experiment  with  new  ways  of  deliv- 
ering program.  Nor  can  educators  in 
many  locations  pursue  professional 
development.  The  emphasis  is  on  manag- 
ing logistics. 

Atkinson  Which  goes  back  to  my 
original  point,  which  is  that  we’re  trying 
to  address  this  in  the  old  way.  Program 
and  professional  development  — I think 


An  OTF  Dialogue  on  the 
Teacher’s  Changing  Role 


we  would  all  agree  — rightly  belong 
within  the  school  day.  I’m  afraid  that  this 
will  become  a collective  bargaining 
issue,  a confrontational  issue  that  is  iden- 
tified as  a teacher  issue  rather  than  an 
issue  of  mutual  concern  to  the  employer 
and  the  employee,  to  both  the  teacher 
and  the  taught,  and  to  the  parents.  It  has 
to  be  an  issue  of  mutual  concern  if  in  fact 
we’re  going  to  facilitate  this  new  order  in 
the  school  system  and  if  we’re  going  to 
have  a meaningful  involvement  of  teach- 
ers. Ab’s  right  on,  there’s  an  attitude 
change.  It’s  not  just  in  the  school  system; 
it’s  in  the  hospital  system;  it’s  in  our 
communities.  It  is  this  helplessness.  It’s 
saying,  “Well,  I’ve  been  hit  down  so 
many  times,  I don’t  think  I’ve  got  the 
stamina,  the  energy,  or  the  willpower  to 
change  these  things,  so  I’m  just  going  to 
give  up  the  ghost.”  I’m  painting  with  a 
pretty  wide  brush  here,  but  this  is  what  is 
happening  in  many  segments  of  our  soci- 
ety. That  is  very  worrisome  because  it 
translates  into  the  people  who  are  mod- 
elling our  behaviour  — the  youngsters. 

Joncas  The  whole  system  has 
become  highly  politicized.  Every  deci- 
sion you  make  at  a classroom  level 
becomes  a political  one.  A part  of  the 
public  believes  that  teachers  have  profes- 
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sional  development  days  during  the  week 
because  they’re  lazy.  Many  have  lost 
sight  of  the  effect  of  the  custodial  nature 
of  schools.  In  the  elementary  schools, 
more  and  more,  both  parents  are  work- 
ing. So  the  custodial  function  is  a prob- 
lem because  it  dictates,  to  an  extent,  the 
use  of  time.  This  doesn’t  take  away  from 
the  legitimacy  of  the  exercise  that  teach- 
ers are  presently  engaged  in.  The  ques- 
tions that  are  being  raised  by  teachers 
working  at  night  on  the  Creating  a Cul- 
ture of  Change  network  are  questions 
about  standards,  expectations,  and  so  on. 
that  parents  want  answered,  and  we  need 
to  remind  the  public  that  these  are  pro- 
fessional concerns  and  we  should  be 
allowed  to  address  them  during  profes- 
sional time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  often  get  into 
discussing  the  ills  of  society  or  the  ills  of 
the  school  system,  and  we  say,  “Well,  if 
society  could  only  shape  up  then  the 
schools  would  be  okay,  they  wouldn’t 
have  these  problems;  if  the  parents  only 
did  this  or  that,  and  if  the  Ministry  only 
did  this,”  and  it  goes  on.  I think  we  must 
engage  in  an  essential  task:  that  of  having 
professionals  dialoguing  about  their  pro- 
fession. Otherwise  we’re  not  going  to  get 
any  change  at  all.  That’s  where  we  have  to 
focus  our  energy.  We  will  always  have 
accountability  measures.  We’ll  always 
have  lousy  budgets.  And  we’ll  always  be 
dealing  with  a shortage  of  time;  although, 
it  seems  to  me,  we  could  be  look  at  inno- 
vative ways  of  organizing  our  work  and 
the  school  day  and  maybe  do  some  things 
there.  But  we  have  to  get  teachers  engaged 
in  dialogue  and  that  means  something  as 
specific  as  making  staff  meetings  profes- 
sionally oriented  rather  than  administra- 
tively oriented.  For  the  17  years  that  I 
taught  high  school,  I can  count  on  one 
hand  the  staff  meetings  that  were  of  pro- 
fessional use  to  me  in  terms  of  being  a 
teacher.  Very  little  professional  dialogue 
occurred  there,  and  that’s  what  we  have  to 
focus  on. 
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Wannamaker  The  dialogue  also  has 
to  go  out  to  the  community.  We  have  in 
this  province  some  models  of  excellent 
schools  where  teachers  are  dialoguing 
with  each  other,  where  there  are  new  and 
creative  ways  of  working  professional 
development  into  the  school  time,  and 
we  have  to  hear  about  them.  Maybe  as 
federations  we  can  share  some  of  these 
with  the  community  because  they  need 
to  know  what  teachers  are  thinking  about 
and  doing,  and  they  should  not  always  be 
just  hearing  from  the  newspaper  reporter 
who  says  the  scores  are  down. 

Atkinson  Teachers  have  to  hear  that 
too.  I think  that’s  veiy  important. 

Garthson  School  programs  are  cur- 
rently changing,  and  we  will  involve  par- 
ents, students,  and  the  community  in 
discussions  of  wider  system  changes. 
Technological  innovations  may  be  bene- 
ficial, but  the  essential  point  is  to  build  a 
sense  of  community,  and  not  remain  iso- 
lated in  discussions. 

Wannamaker  There’s  another  whole 
area,  too,  we  haven’t  really  touched  on, 
and  that’s  teacher  professionalism.  It 
isn’t  just  the  course  we  take  or  the  work- 
shop we  go  to.  I think  we  have  teachers 
who  are  growing  to  the  idea  that  over 
their  lifetime  they  are  going  to  be  doing 
different  things  that  will  add  to  their  pro- 
fessionalism. They  may  have  worked 
with  some  teachers  in  their  school  or  lis- 
tened to  a program  on  television  that  led 
them  to  read  articles  on  something  else. 
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I f the  way  the  school 
system  is  organized  is  now 
out  of  date,  then  as  the 
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the  system,  we  should  be 
discussing  what  it  should 
look  like  and  what  the  new 
components  should  be. 


This  is  part  of  the  teacher  profile.  They’ll 
be  taking  different  routes  on  their  own 
learning,  and  that’s  a very  healthy  thing 
to  do.  People  do  that  in  all  professions. 

Atkinson  Individual  teachers  have  to 
play  a role.  I’ll  give  you  an  example.  In 
the  Supervisory  Officers’  Qualification 
Program,  the  Ministry  guidelines  said 
that  there  had  to  be  contact  between 
supervisory  officer  mentors  and  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  program.  We  were  con- 
cerned about  that  because  we  wanted  to 
use  teleconferencing  and  we  saw  that  as 
the  contact  as  opposed  to  actual  face-to- 
face  talking  to  one  another.  So  in  fact, 
the  guideline  was  changed  to  be  “instruc- 
tional contact.”  Now  we  are  experiment- 
ing with  the  computer  network  and 
eventually  course  work  will  be  done  “on- 
line” with  candidates  and  supervisory 
officer  mentors  uploading  and  down- 
loading print  material.  So  both  the  learn- 
ers and  mentors  are  very  involved  in 
change.  But  the  guidelines  and  percep- 
tions of  what  was  meant  by  “contact 
time”  had  to  be  changed. 

Dukacz  When  you  look  at  the  dia- 
logue that  takes  place  on  teleconferenc- 
ing, what’s  different  is  the  kind  of 
questions  that  are  being  asked.  Over  the 
years,  when  we’ve  gone  to  professional 
development  days,  we’ve  been  brought 
together  to  address  the  Ministry’s  ques- 
tions or  we’ve  been  assembled  to  address 
the  board’s  questions.  Now  we’ve  got 
teachers  talking  about  teacher  questions 
and  those  are  probably  more  important  to 
what  happens  to  kids  in  classrooms  than 


those  “meta  questions.”  It’s  really  dis- 
maying to  find  that  the  kind  of  support 
teachers  need  at  the  board  level  to 
enhance  what’s  going  on  in  the  class- 
room is  being  taken  away.  We’ve  got 
10,100  teachers  on  the  network  asking 
questions.  That’s  almost  one  in  ten  in 
this  province.  We  need  to  have  people  at 
the  supervisory  level  and  the  board  level 
to  make  some  courageous  decisions,  to 
say,  “I  will  free  up  some  staff  people  and 
I’ll  take  the  flak.  I get  the  big  dollars  to 
take  some  flak.” 

Garthson  Do  we  have  a coherent 
framework  for  change  which  is  accept- 
able to  our  members?  There  are  many 
pressures  on  them.  Nancy  and  I support 
global  education  as  the  appropriate 
model.  It  is  based  on  real  issues,  on  col- 
laboration and  understanding.  If  we 
ignore  the  global  pespective,  we  can 
lose  control  of  the  schools  to  the  privati- 
zation agenda  of  the  corporate  world. 
This  would  be  regrettable  — we’re  argu- 
ing for  a human  dimension,  not  for  the 
competiveness  of  the  market  place. 

Shaw  Historically  decisions  about 
teaching,  about  pedagogy,  about  curricu- 
lum, about  the  kids,  have  been  made  by 
people  furthest  away  from  the  classroom. 
Now,  as  in  business,  there  is  a recogni- 
tion that  decision  making  is  going  to 
have  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  going  to  be  responsible  for  edu- 
cating the  kids  — that  is,  the  teachers. 
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Can  you  comment  on  the  role  of  the 
teacher  and  what  it  would  take  for  teach- 
ers to  become  more  involved  in  sharing 
the  decisions  of  the  school,  of  their 
workplace? 

Wannamaker  At  the  very  base,  we 
have  to  look  at  principals.  We  have  to 
look  at  how  schools  are  managed,  how 
they  are  run,  how  the  decisions  are  made 
at  that  level.  I think  that  our  training  of 
principals  has  to  involve  that  kind  of 
shared  decision-making  philosophy  if 
what  we’re  trying  to  do  is  to  create  a cul- 
ture of  change.  If  teachers  aren’t  allowed 
to  make  decisions  at  the  school  level, 
then  how  are  they  going  to  expect  their 
students  to  make  choices  and  make  deci- 
sions at  the  classroom  level.  It’s  the  rip- 
ple effect.  If  the  superintendents  aren’t 
allowing  principals  to  make  decisions, 
and  if  trustees  aren’t  allowing  the  admin- 
istration to  make  decisions,  it  is  a whole 
bureaucratic  approach.  We  could  start  it 
by  doing  something  about  principal 
training. 

Garthson  We  must  be  able  to  make 
decisions  — that  is  the  essence  of  any 
intelligent  human  being.  The  focus 
should  be  the  real  needs  of  students  and 
others  in  the  schools.  But  often  we  let  the 
timetable  drive  the  educational  agenda. 
In  other  words,  we’re  doing  things  the 
wrong  way  round. 

Joncas  I think  what’s  paradoxical 
here  is  that  we  demand  of  teaching  pro- 
fessionals, teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents,  that  they  make  correct 
decisions  100  percent  of  the  time.  No 
opportunity  is  afforded,  however,  to 
engage  in  the  professional  dialogue  that 
would  enlighten  their  decision  making.  It 
is  illogical.  In  business,  there  are  think 
tanks;  people  have  to  put  their  heads 
together  to  find  solutions.  It  seems  that 
concept  has  eluded  our  system  by  the 
simple  virtue  that  the  culture  of  our  work 
encourages  isolation,  the  reinventing  of 
wheels,  and  teachers  doing  the  same 
thing  side-by-side  without  ever  speaking 
about  it. 

Shaw  We’re  going  to  finish  off  with 
just  a quick  statement  from  each  of  you 
about  what  would  have  to  happen  to 


enable  teachers  to  play  a more  profes- 
sional role  in  education  and  to  assume 
more  responsibility. 

Dukacz  Teachers  already  have  full 
responsibility.  But  there  are  all  kinds  of 
other  players  washing  their  hands  of  the 
responsibility  for  educating  children. 
What  we  need  is  more  people  puting 
their  hands  in  to  share  the  load  rather 
than  dump  it  off.  We  need  somehow  to 
get  back  to  the  shared  understanding  that 
kids  are  raised  — and  taught — by  the 
whole  community. 

Wannamaker  We  need  to  allow 
teachers  access  to  colleagues  in  their 
own  school  to  share  in  the  dialgoue.  We 
need  to  allow  them  access  to  the  admin- 
istration so  they  can  discuss  students  and 
classroom  procedures  and  make  deci- 
sions. And  we  need  to  allow  them  access 
to  resources  and  to  people  who  can  assist 
them  with  students  in  the  classroom. 
When  I say  access,  I mean  somebody 
comes  in  as  a colleague,  sits  down  with 
you  and  talks  about  what’s  really  hap- 
pening in  that  classroom. 

Atkinson  We  have  to  accept  the  fact 
that  professional  development  and  pro- 
gram development  are  at  the  core,  at  the 
heart,  of  the  school.  Therefore  we  have 
to  work  with  teachers  and  motivate 
teachers  and  motivate  all  the  decision- 
makers to  develop  strategies  that  are 
going  to  create  opportunities  for  program 
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development  and  for  professional  devel- 
opment within  the  school  day,  within  the 
real  time  of  the  school.  These  are  not 
original  thoughts.  They  have  been  writ- 
ten about  over  and  over  and  over  again. 
Unfortunately,  many  in  education  contin- 
ue to  pay  them  only  lip  service. 

Joncas  I think  that  individually  and 
collectively  teachers  have  to  pressure 
their  teacher  leaders  and  their  board 
leaders  to  engage  in  dialogue  around  col- 
laboration and  creating  the  culture  of 
change.  I think  that  we,  as  individuals  in 
leadership  roles,  have  a responsibility  to 
engage  everyone  in  this  dialogue.  I’m 
reminded  of  a poster  I once  saw,  which 
said,  “You  can  imprison  people  but  you 
can’t  imprison  ideas.”  I think  we’ve 
struck  one  idea  here,  the  idea  of  a collab- 
orative work  culture,  which  can’t  be 
imprisoned. 

Garthson  We  have  to  be  involved  in 
the  political  process  which  dictates  edu- 
cational decisions,  and  we  have  to  edu- 
cate those  people  making  decisions. 
Educators  play  a critical  role,  a complex 
role;  they’re  involved  in  thousands  of 
decisions  every  day  — based  on  experi- 
ence and  understanding.  One  problem  is 
that  people  think  that  they  are  experts  in 
education.  Those  same  people  wouldn’t 
volunteer  to  be  part  of  a surgical  team. 
Yet  they  jump  into  the  educational  arena. 
Public  support  is  essential  to  good  edu- 
cation but  people  must  take  the  time  to 
become  well  informed. 

Shaw  Thank  you  very  much  for  shar- 
ing your  thoughts  with  Orbit. 


* Creating  a Culture  of  Change  is  an  ini- 
tiative of  the  Ontario  Teachers’  Federa- 
tion and  its  five  affiliates,  and  is  funded 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Train- 
ing. The  initiative  supports  groups  of 
teachers  dealing  with  issues  of  change  by 
providing:  (1)  a computer-based  elec- 
tronic network  for  teachers  and  schools 
across  the  province;  (2)  teams  of  teacher- 
facilitators  to  help  solve  issues  of  educa- 
tional reform  in  the  workplace;  and  (3) 
TV,  video,  and  print  materials  which 
allow  teachers  to  share  their  experiences. 
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Teacher 

Leadership 

and 

Empowerment 


^To  be  called  teacher 
is  a gift.  If  we  want 
the  gift-ed  teacher  to 
teach  our  children 
we  must  allow  for 
the  creation  of  school 
settings  in  which 
participants  are  the 
creators.  ^ 

Laura  Ford 


Teacher  Leadership  Under 
Difficult  Conditions 


Personal  and  Professional  Costs  and  Benefits 
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Initiative 

In  recent  years,  educational  reformers 
in  Ontario  and  elsewhere  have  been 
calling  for  an  expanded  conceptualiza- 
tion of  teaching  sometimes  referred  to  as 
“teacher  leadership”  — the  capacity  and 
commitment  to  meet  an  increasingly 
diverse  student  population’s  educational 
needs  under  changing  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  This  model  envisions 
teachers  extending  their  activities 
beyond  traditional  instruction  to  new 
forms  of  interaction  with,  and  responsi- 
bilities for,  students  both  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  classroom,  including  greater 
involvement  with  their  families  and  com- 
munities. To  ensure  that  they  and  their 
schools  are  responsive  to  student  needs, 
teachers  are  encouraged  to  research  their 
own  teaching,  to  become  more  directly 
involved  in  curriculum  development,  and 
to  become  active  in  determining  school 
policies  and  programs.  These  activities 
require  substantial  investments  of  teach- 
ers’ time  and  effort  and  shift  teachers’ 
work  from  largely  independent  to  a 
much  greater  degree  of  collegial  interde- 
pendence. 

Some  analysts  believe  that  teacher 
leadership  is  a matter  of  recruiting  a new 
cadre  of  talented,  energetic,  and  visionary 
individuals  into  teaching  (Fullan,  1993); 
or  encouraging  the  development  of  teach- 
ers’ instructional,  inquiry,  interpersonal, 
and  political  skills  through  pre-service 
and  in-service  learning  opportunities  (Ful- 
lan, forthcoming;  Hargreaves,  1994a;  Lei- 
thwood,  1992;  Little,  1988);  or  rethinking 


such  matters  as  how  time  and  material 
resources  are  allocated  in  schools,  creat- 
ing opportunities  for  teachers  to  engage  in 
meaningful  collective  work,  and  renegoti- 
ating authority  relationships  between 
teachers,  principals,  and  other  educators 
(Cochran-Smith  & Lytle,  1992;  Harg- 
reaves, 1994b;  Lieberman,  1988;  Little, 
1990a,  1990b).  Many  researchers  believe 
that  teachers’  roles  are  significantly  influ- 
enced by  the  organizations  in  which  they 
work,  and  a number  have  expressed  reser- 
vations about  the  potential  for  leadership 
given  the  culture  and  structure  of  teaching 
in  many  school  contexts. 

The  obstacles  to  teacher  leadership  are 
enormous.  Yet  teacher  leadership  is  upon 
us  now.  School,  board,  and  provincial 
plans  increasingly  advocate  special  “men- 
toring,” “leading,”  “facilitating,”  or  co- 
ordinating roles  for  teachers.  Some 
teachers  who  work  with  culturally,  lin- 
guistically, and  socially  diverse,  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  or  otherwise 
academically  challenged  students  have 
discovered  that  teacher  leadership  is  an 
imperative  — that  they  must  take  respon- 
sibility for  new  curricular  strategies,  work 
more  interdependently  with  other  educa- 
tors, and  advocate  for  their  students  in 
school,  board,  federation,  and  other  deci- 
sion-making arenas.  New  provincial  poli- 
cies such  as  destreaming,  integration,  and 
the  Common  Curriculum  have  encour- 
aged many  teachers  to  rethink  their  prac- 
tice and  renegotiate  their  roles  and 
relationships.  It  is  a time  of  transition  and 
broad  diversity.  Some  teachers  work  in 
school  and  board  contexts  that  support 
and  encourage  expanded  teaching  roles, 
while  many  others  work  under  more  tra- 
ditional conditions,  especially  challenging 
for  those  whose  teaching  assignments  or 
sense  of  moral  purpose  requires  that  they 
move  beyond  conventional  classroom 
practice. 
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The  Context  of  Teacher 
Leadership 

The  current  economic  context  of  education 
challenges  teacher  leadership  across  the 
province.  As  a result  of  the  provincial 
Social  Contract,  many  school  boards  have 
reduced  the  number  of,  or  entirely  elimi- 
nated, professional  development  days, 
which  staffs  previously  had  been  able  to 
use  for  planning,  meeting,  and  reflecting, 
for  the  collegial  as  well  as  independent 
work  so  necessary  to  develop  new  school 
initiatives.  Boards  have  had  fewer  dollars 
to  spend  on  staff  development  and  less 
ability  to  pay  for  supply  teachers  so  that 
teachers  might  be  released  during  regular 
school  days  to  work  or  learn  during  school 
time.  Teachers  are  under  additional  stress 
because  their  classes  are  larger  than  in  pre- 
vious years  and  school-  and  board-level 
program  support  have  diminished  at  the 
very  time  that  many  educators  are  contend- 
ing with  newly  integrated  and  destreamed 
classrooms.  As  consultants  are  sent  back  to 
teaching  positions  in  schools,  as  adminis- 
trators move  or  retire  and  are  replaced,  and 
as  boards  cut  teaching  positions,  there  are 
substantial  changes  in  school  staffs.  Such 
changes  make  it  more  difficult  to  establish 
and  maintain  a sense  of  shared  purpose  and 
direction;  for  teachers  interested  in  expand- 
ed roles,  negotiation  becomes  an  unending 
process. 

Outside  of  a limited  number  of  slots  in 
an  administrative  hierarchy  that  takes  edu- 
cators successively  further  away  from 
direct  involvement  with  students,  there 
have  been  few  formal  opportunities  for 
teachers  to  broaden  their  range  of  involve- 
ment from  the  classroom  to  any  other  kind 
of  activity.  In  most  Ontario  schools  and 
boards,  contractually,  administratively, 
and  normatively,  teaching  is  still  narrowly 
conceived  as  time  spent  in  a classroom 
with  students.  Supporting  activities  — 
learning,  planning,  and  developing  pro- 
grams and  curriculum,  whether  indepen- 
dently or  collegially  — typically  occur  in 
the  margins,  outside  of  regular  school 
hours,  at  lunchtime,  after  school,  during 
evenings,  and  on  weekends,  in  fragments 
rather  than  in  longer  blocks,  in  and  around 
teachers’  already  complex  work  sched- 
ules, when  and  where  teachers  are  willing 
to  work  outside  of  contractual  hours  — a 
state  of  affairs  that  tends  to  mitigate 
against,  and  marginalize  the  legitimacy  of, 
teachers’  non-classroom  work.  Teachers 


who  elect  to  move  beyond  the  norm  may 
face  administrative  opposition  that  can 
significantly  inhibit  their  out-of-classroom 
activities. 

Such  teachers  may  also  find  their  work 
challenged  by  collegial  habits  and  beliefs 
that  isolate  teachers  from  one  another  and, 
as  a consequence,  inhibit  their  ability  to 
work  collectively  to  support  students’ 
educational  needs.  Close  collaborative  or 
mentoring  relationships  among  teachers 
require  skill  and  sensitivity,  the  capacity 
to  demonstrate  sufficient  expertise,  and  at 
the  same  time,  a display  of  humility  and 
deference  to  minimize  the  extent  to  which 
other  teachers’  autonomy  and  authority  is 
challenged  (Little,  1990b).  Teachers  expe- 


m 

■ ■■any  teachers  find 
it  easier  to  work  on  sub- 
stantive issues  outside  of 
the  socially  and  politically 
“loaded”  arena  of  their 
own  schools. 


rience  feelings  of  organizational  isolation 
if  they  find,  by  virtue  of  their  commitment 
to  particular  children,  or  a particular  edu- 
cational purpose  or  program,  that  they  dif- 
fer philosophically  with  administrators 
and  colleagues.  Under  such  conditions,  a 
single  teacher  cannot  compensate  for  or 
sufficiently  influence  the  prevailing  cul- 
ture; advocacy  activities  tend  to  be  under- 
taken carefully  and  without  fanfare.  In 
schools  where  there  is  little  precedent  for 
joint  work,  teachers  may  put  themselves 
at  social  and  political  risk  when  they 
attempt  to  broach  instructional  issues  with 
their  own  school  colleagues.  Activities 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  collegial  or  stu- 
dent advocacy  tend  to  be  circumscribed 
by  what  can  be  done  without  directly 
challenging  a colleague  or  administrator. 

This  normative  context  helps  explain 
why  many  teachers  find  it  easier  to  work 
on  substantive  issues  outside  of  the 
socially  and  politically  “loaded”  arena  of 
their  own  schools,  with  teachers  outside 
their  own  staff,  through  the  auspices  of 
cross-school  professional  networks  and 


informal  contacts  (Bascia,  1994;  Licht- 
enstein, McLaughlin,  & Knudsen,  1992; 
Lieberman  & McLaughlin,  1992;  Little, 
1990a,  1992).  Such  contacts  are  intellec- 
tually and  practically  crucial  to  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  but  their  influence  in 
terms  of  school-based  practices,  roles, 
and  relationships  is  less  direct. 

Calculating  Costs  and  Benefits 

Many  teachers  find  that  negotiating  pro- 
fessional lives  in  which  they  can  be  the 
kinds  of  educators  they  wish  to  be  is  nei- 
ther impossible  nor  simple  but  rather  a 
matter  of  ongoing  effort.  Teachers’  lead- 
ership positions  and  activities,  whether 
formal  or  informal,  are  the  results  of  an 
ongoing  process  of  negotiation  between 
teachers’  own  interests,  skills,  and  goals 
and  the  opportunities  available  to  them. 
Teachers  considering  leadership  activities 
must  calculate  the  personal  and  profes- 
sional costs  and  benefits.  Their  ability 
and  willingness  to  assume  expanded  roles 
may  depend  in  part  on  the  current  mix  of 
personal  and  professional  demands  on 
their  time  and  energy.  Family  responsi- 
bilities, teaching  assignments,  the  press 
of  new  school  programs,  career  stage, 
and  social  and  political  ramifications  may 
all  figure  into  the  decision. 

Teachers  vary  not  only  in  terms  of 
their  interest  in  carrying  out  leadership 
roles  but  also  in  terms  of  their  ability  to 
successfully  negotiate  those  roles.  Teach- 
ers do  not  have  equal  access  to  the  same 
opportunities;  even  in  the  same  school, 
teachers  may  have  differentiated  access 
to  knowledge,  different  demands  for  time 
and  resources,  different  decision-making 
authority,  and  may  be  perceived  differ- 
ently by  others  in  terms  of  their  legitima- 
cy, status,  value,  and  what  constitutes 
their  “rightful  role”  (Ball,  1987;  Robert- 
son, 1992;  Siskin,  1994).  Teachers  who 
elect  or  are  elected  to  carry  out  leadership 
activities  are  not  always  broadly  charis- 
matic or  influential,  especially  when  their 
work  focusses  on  issues  that  are  con- 
tentious, potentially  threatening,  or  not 
generally  perceived  as  significant.  The 
people  most  likely  to  have  the  experien- 
tial base  and  the  conviction  to  engage  in 
this  work  are  not  always  the  most  popular 
or  most  well  situated  organizationally. 
Teacher  leadership  is  not  always  widely 
visible  and  not  always  successful. 
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Such  complexity  challenges  any 
notion  that  fostering  teacher  leadership, 
whether  by  the  creation  of  new  bureau- 
cratic job  categories,  training  in  leader- 
ship skills,  or  the  restructuring  of  school 
organizations,  is  a simple  proposition.  It 
seems  clear  that,  whatever  values,  skills, 
and  experiences  they  bring  to  their  work, 
whatever  organizational  context  they 
find  themselves  at  work,  teacher  leaders’ 
strength  lies  in  part  in  their  ability  and 
willingness  to  contend  with  difficulty. 
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In  the  traditional  model  of  school  orga- 
nization, teachers  are  assigned  a grade 
to  teach,  a classroom  to  teach  in,  a 
committee  to  serve  on,  and  an  extracurric- 
ular activity  to  organize  and  implement. 
Their  role  is  to  follow  the  school’s  orderly 
procedures  while  being  an  effective  teach- 
er to  all  the  students  that  come  through 
the  classroom  door.  The  administrator  in 
the  traditional  model  is  the  principal  who 
writes  and  implements  procedure  accu- 


rately, who  supports  teachers  in  disciplin- 
ing their  most  difficult  students,  who 
allots  them  a yearly  budget,  who  assists 
them  in  getting  the  needed  classroom 
resources,  and  who  evaluates  them  every 
five  years.  The  right  of  executive  decision 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  administrators 
in  the  building. 

Until  recently,  the  acceptance  of  this 
model  and  its  past  success  rate  has  not 
been  in  question.  Many  teachers  and 
administrators  accepted  the  traditional 
structure  and  hierarchy  as  an  effective 
means  of  meeting  a school’s  objectives. 
The  role  of  teachers  was  to  implement 
others’  decisions  effectively  and  to  teach 
the  provided  curriculum,  and  their  voice 
in  determining  a school’s  needs  and  ini- 
tiatives was  not  encouraged. 

However,  educational  demands  have 
changed  in  the  past  decade.  The  singular 
efforts  of  the  best  of  teachers  working  in 
the  traditional  way  have  been  surpassed. 


Real  issues  of  fast-paced  technological 
change,  including  increasing  volumes  of 
information  that  children  need  to  learn 
and  escalating  incidents  of  violence  and 
world  conflict,  have  entered  the  class- 
room. As  society  puts  more  and  more 
pressure  on  education,  teachers  have  been 
inundated  with  board  and  school  initia- 
tives in  assessment  and  instruction,  in 
teaching  technological  skills  and  social 
development.  The  present  demands  on 
schools  can  simply  not  be  met  by  good 
teachers  working  diligently  behind  their 
classroom  door  to  prepare  children  for 
the  world  they  will  encounter. 

At  the  same  time,  many  teachers  feel 
professionally  isolated  as  a result  of  tradi- 
tional school  organization.  Not  being 
included  in  decision  making  creates  a 
feeling  of  worthlessness,  and  over- 
whelmed by  demands  to  do  more  with 
less,  good  teachers  feel  increasingly  unre- 
warded and  unappreciated.  Set  in  “com- 
partments,” many  teachers  not  only  feel 
isolated  from  their  colleagues  but  also  cut 
off  from  each  other’s  knowledge.  Feeling 
powerless  in  their  ability  to  influence 
changes  in  the  school,  many  find  refuge 
behind  closed  classroom  doors.  As  soci- 
ety and  the  media  continue  to  devalue 
their  dedication,  good  teachers  are  locked 
in  feelings  of  sameness  ...  the  same 
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classroom,  the  same  routines,  and  the 
same  tasks. 

In  an  effort  to  treat  these  symptoms, 
school  boards  and  school  administrators 
have  “injected”  a series  of  initiatives  into 
the  school  system.  These  include  profes- 
sional development  in  outcomes-based 
education,  research  in  school  success, 
conflict  resolution,  portfolios,  authentic 
assessments,  and  more.  But  these  initia- 
tives are  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
school’s  woe’s;  the  heart  of  the  problems 
is  often  unattended.  And  just  as  the  good 
therapist  facilitates  his  or  her  client’s 
healing  from  the  inside  out,  so  must  the 
school  set  its  course  for  improvement  by 
first  looking  inside. 

Healthy  schools  are  fuelled  by  healthy 
relationships  where  all  staff  are  treated  as 
members  of  the  school  community.  If  we 
want  commitment  and  effort  to  improve 
our  schools,  we  need  co-operative  work 
in  the  service  of  common  purpose. 
School  improvement  begins  when  admin- 
istrators and  teachers  share  an  approach 
to  problems,  decisions,  responsibilities, 
and  accountability.  This  creates  a climate 
of  trust  and  credibility  and  encourages 
true  empowerment  of  teachers.  In  a “flat- 
tened” school  organization,  partnerships 
emerge  that  will  provide  the  vehicle  for 
changing  and  improving  schools.  A 
school  where  teachers  share  responsibili- 
ty in  selecting  the  issues  and  initiatives, 
and  ultimately  in  the  solutions  and 
accountability,  breeds  genuine  collegiali- 
ty  as  well  as  risk-takers  willing  to  create 
and  implement  initiatives  in  curriculum 
and  assessment.  The  successful  school 
begins  with  a community  of  teachers  who 
have  a commonly  held  belief  in  their 
school  and  their  students  and  in  their  abil- 
ity to  solve  problems  together. 

Middlebury  School 

Middlebury  Public  School  in  Missis- 
sauga is  an  example  of  a school  that 
faces  issues  and  fulfils  its  mandate  utiliz- 
ing the  common  effort  of  the  entire  staff. 
A new  kindergarten-to-Grade  6 school, 
home  to  500  children,  it  opened  its  doors 
in  September,  1993.  From  the  outset,  the 
administrators,  working  collaboratively 
with  the  staff,  seized  the  opportunity  to 
create  a school  where  teachers’  voices 
would  be  truly  valued.  The  initial  step 
was  the  selection  of  teachers.  Teachers 
were  chosen  not  only  for  their  fine  teach- 


ing ability,  but  also  for  their  personal 
characteristics  that  would  help  in  nurtur- 
ing a strong,  supportive  team.  At  the  ini- 
tial meeting  of  the  new  staff  in  June, 
1993,  a climate  of  genuine  collaboration 
was  established.  Central  to  all  decision 
making  would  be  the  best  interests  of  the 
children.  In  establishing  a positive  cli- 
mate, teachers  emphasized  the  goals  of 
mutual  respect,  caring,  sensitivity,  team- 
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work,  leadership,  flexibility,  adaptability, 
and  integrity.  The  school  staff  decided 
on  the  characteristics  necessary  to  make 
Middlebury  a place  where  teachers  and 
students  wanted  to  be.  The  intent  in  the 
first  year  was  to  create  a climate  of  trust 
between  the  teachers  themselves  and 
between  the  staff  and  the  students,  par- 
ents, and  community. 

The  creation  of  the  school  was  an 
opportunity  to  paint  a portrait  of  a school 
free  of  tradition  and  history.  The  portrait 
was  not  painted  with  the  broad  strokes  of 
massive  change;  it  was,  and  continues  to 
be,  the  small  brush  strokes  that  truly 
determine  the  image.  At  Middlebury, 
teachers  are  given  the  long-distance 
access  code.  Timetables  are  organized  so 
teachers  have  time  during  the  school  day 
to  plan  together  each  week,  while  the 
principal  and  vice-principal  take  their 
classes.  Additional  planning  times  are 
given  to  teachers  working  on  special  ini- 
tiatives. 

All  members  of  the  school  communi- 
ty are  valued,  and  a spirit  of  co-operation 
pervades.  The  secretary  teaches  a fitness 
class  during  the  noon  hour  for  teachers 
and  students.  The  custodian  builds  a 
book-return  “house”  for  the  library  from 
unused  shelves.  A teaching  assistant’s 
becoming  a Canadian  citizen  is  celebrat- 


ed in  the  staff  room  with  red  and  white 
flowers.  One  teacher  takes  another  teach- 
er’s class  so  that  she  may  go  home  to  be 
with  a dying  family  pet.  Flowers  and 
cards  appear  on  the  desk  of  a teacher 
whose  husband  is  in  hospital.  All  teach- 
ers group  together  to  support  the  music 
teacher’s  first  concert. 

Students’  and  parents’  voices  are  wel- 
comed and  are  central  to  all  decisions  and 
directions  for  learning  in  the  school. 
There  is  a written  promise  to  parents  and 
community  that  the  door  truly  is  open  for 
any  concern,  problem,  or  dissatisfaction. 
Forgotten  lunches  are  delivered  to  class- 
room doors  by  parents  not  the  office 
staff.  The  PTA  works  as  a co-operative  of 
equals  not  as  a hierarchy  with  levels  of 
positions.  Parents  and  teachers  refer  to 
each  other  by  their  first  names.  Parents  in 
the  school’s  literacy  brigade  read  to  chil- 
dren in  classrooms,  the  staffroom,  and 
alcoves  in  the  school  throughout  the  day. 
Students  read  the  morning  announce- 
ments. A child’s  poem  is  read  over  the 
PA  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Parents  are 
asked  for  their  ideas  in  creating  a new 
report  card.  A group  of  parents  is  asked 
to  review  a video  of  the  traffic  problem  in 
front  of  the  school  so  that  they  can  assist 
with  the  solution.  The  vice  principal  vis- 
its the  school-bus  stops  in  the  community 
to  talk  to  the  parents  and  students  about 
their  concerns.  Older  students  join  with 
younger  ones  for  a walk  to  the  school’s 
adopted  woodlot. 

The  climate  of  trust  and  credibility 
that  has  been  built  throughout  the  school 
community  provides  a solid  foundation 
for  collaborative  decision-making.  At 
Middlebury,  teachers  do  not  feel  separat- 
ed from  each  other.  The  secure  atmo- 
sphere of  the  school  provides  a safety  net 
for  them  to  take  risks  in  both  daily  activi- 
ties and  the  school’s  broader  plans  for 
growth.  Trying  a new  teaching  technique 
with  a teaching  partner  is  a regular  occur- 
rence. The  sharing  of  ideas  and  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  all  children  is  a sponta- 
neous and  natural  activity.  Ultimately, 
one  teacher’s  growth  propels  another’s. 
The  school  and  the  workplace  become  a 
nourishing  place  to  be.  Problems  are  seen 
as  opportunities  for  teachers  to  collective- 
ly take  on  new  challenges.  The  voices  of 
the  Middlebury  staff  say  that  they  do  not 
feel  alone  and  defeated  but  feel  encour- 
aged and  enthusiastic. 

At  Middlebury,  there  is  a major 
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emphasis  on  teachers  teaching  teachers. 
Collectively,  teachers  have  identified  a 
need  for  technological  advancement  in 
the  school  and  have  agreed  that  this  needs 
to  be  built  into  the  daily  schedule. 
Presently,  two  teachers  lead  the  technolo- 
gy initiative  and  are  freed  of  their  home- 
room duty  so  that  they  can  work  with 
other  teachers  and  their  students  on  com- 
puter literacy.  Classes  occur  throughout 
the  schedule  with  teachers  and  students 
working  together.  As  the  computer  team 
leads  us  through  the  technology  world, 
they  not  only  share  their  talents  with  oth- 
ers but  seize  the  opportunity  to  develop 
the  leadership  skills  needed  by  educators 
today. 

When  teachers  assume  leadership 
roles,  they  pass  the  same  leadership  qual- 
ities on  to  their  students.  Children  teach- 
ing children  is  a common  occurrence  in 
the  school.  A Grade  6 class  “buddies” 
with  a Grade  1 class  to  work  on  a story 
about  monsters.  Students  from  the  Grade 
1 1 class  at  the  local  secondary  school 
buddy  with  a Grade  5 class  in  the  com- 
puter lab.  Junior  students  are  assistant 
teachers  in  the  gymnastics  club.  Combin- 
ing talents  and  offering  leadership  oppor- 
tunities for  all  members  in  the  school 
community  enhances  the  growth  of 
school  members. 

No  school  can  engage  in  collaborative 
decision-making  without  the  organiza- 
tional structure  to  facilitate  it.  Middle- 
bury  has  created  an  organizational 
structure  that  aligns  team  efforts  and 
decisions  with  planned  school  initiatives. 
By  organizing  the  staff  into  management 
teams,  a forum  for  collaborative  decision- 
making is  created  and  all  members  of  the 
school  community  are  actively  engaged 
in  making  it  work.  There  are  four  man- 
agement teams,  each  led  by  a voluntary 
teacher  co-ordinator.  The  teams  are  des- 
ignated as  the  Program  Team,  Student 
Team,  Community  Team,  and  Staff 
Team.  All  teachers,  teaching  assistants, 
and  secretaries  choose  a team  to  partici- 
pate in  on  the  basis  of  personal  and  pro- 
fessional interest. 

The  teams’  activities  are  organized 
through  the  team  co-ordinator  who  is 
responsible  for  organizing  the  agenda  and 
running  the  monthly  meeting.  Teachers 
on  each  team  engage  in  discussion  and 
decision  making  for  the  issues  and  con- 
cerns that  emerge  throughout  the  school 
year.  The  principal  or  vice-principal  joins 


in  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
pertinent  information,  listening  to  ideas, 
and  assisting  with  any  decisions  that  must 
be  made. 

The  Program  Team  focusses  on  issues 
related  to  instruction,  professional  devel- 
opment, assessment  and  evaluation,  cur- 
riculum, technology,  special  student 
support,  and  resources.  The  team  bases 
its  decisions  on  the  collective  needs  of 
the  school.  While  individual  teacher 
needs  are  considered,  programs  and  ini- 
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tiatives  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
mutual  benefit  to  all.  A component  of  the 
special  student-support  program  is  the 
teacher-support  team.  Other  programs 
for  students  include  the  writing  clinic, 
the  friendship  room,  the  counselling  pro- 
gram, and  the  enhanced  program.  Teach- 
ers’ schedules  are  organized  to  ensure 
that  these  programs  can  occur  daily  and 
that  the  talents  of  staff  members  are 
maximized.  The  Grade  3 teacher  offers  a 
counselling  program  three  periods  a 
week.  Two  teaching  assistants  organize 
the  friendship  room  where  children  can 
go  after  recess  to  solve  their  problems.  A 
teacher  in  the  gifted  stream  not  only  pro- 
grams for  the  exceptional  children  in  her 
classroom  but  also  offers  enhanced 
learning  to  other  children  in  the  school 
who  may  benefit. 

The  Student  Team  manages  awards, 
extra-curricular  activities,  assemblies, 
schoolyard  activities,  and  school  spirit. 
Teachers  work  together  with  students  in 
organizing  activities  for  the  school.  A 
Grade  6 teacher  heads  up  the  weekly 
floor  hockey  program,  and  teachers  play 
on  student  teams.  In  the  morning,  stu- 
dents wait  anxiously  for  the  music  teach- 
er’s animated  sports  broadcast  of  the 
game’s  highlights.  A teaching  assistant 
and  a teacher  organize  the  student  cook- 


ing club  every  Thursday  night.  The  prin- 
cipal leads  the  hikers’  club  into  the 
woodlot  on  Friday.  Another  teacher 
works  with  the  garden  club  planting 
tulips  in  the  courtyard.  A group  of  teach- 
ers assist  a junior  class  in  organizing  a 
talent  show.  Each  spring,  the  French 
Cafe  shows  off  the  musical  talents  of 
teachers  and  students. 

The  Staff  Team  responds  to  issues 
including  staffing  allocation,  teacher  con- 
tracts, charity  and  goodwill,  social  activi- 
ties, and  hiring.  Teachers  and  administra- 
tors compose  the  interviewing  teams  for 
new  teachers.  Since  harmony  is  essential 
to  team  relationships,  it  is  the  teachers 
who  must  choose  new  team  members 
who  can  contribute  new  talent  and  blend 
in  effectively  with  the  group.  The  accom- 
plishments of  individuals  are  celebrated 
each  day  at  Middlebury.  Whether  in  hon- 
our of  a birthday,  a new  baby,  or  a charity 
drive,  the  staff  come  together  to  applaud 
each  other  with  food  and  ceremony.  They 
also  support  each  other  through  hard 
times. 

The  Community  Team  deals  with 
issues  involving  business  partnerships, 
community  relations,  school  productions, 
and  parent  involvement.  Parents  and 
teachers  working  together  in  the  school  is 
a common  sight.  Teachers  and  parents 
bake  bread  in  the  kitchen  with  Grade  2 
children.  A parent  assists  with  a reading 
group  in  a primary  classroom.  Every 
Thursday,  the  “parent  publishing  compa- 
ny” types  children’s  stories  and  con- 
structs their  booklets.  Parents  work 
together  with  teachers  and  students  on  the 
school’s  3C’s  — courtesy,  consideration, 
and  co-operation  — behaviour  pamphlet. 
The  staff  decorate  the  children’s  ward  of 
the  local  hospital  for  the  holidays.  A 
group  of  retired  engineers  from  the  com- 
munity works  with  students  and  teachers 
on  technological  study  units. 

Only  in  its  second  year,  Middlebury 
has  already  become  a school  community 
where  leadership  is  shared  among  all 
staff.  Its  members  feel  valued,  supported, 
and  genuinely  empowered.  It  is  the  result 
of  good  human  beings,  dedicated  to  edu- 
cational pursuits  working  together  in  a 
supportive  climate  where  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  school  are  truly  valued. 
Teachers  feel  they  are  not  alone  in  facing 
tough  issues.  Middlebury  is  a successful 
school  that  has  walls  but  no  invisible 
barriers. 
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...  education  is  the  most  personal,  the 
most  intimate,  of  all  human  affairs,  there 
more  than  anywhere  else,  the  sole  ultimate 
reliance  and  final  source  of  power  are  in 
the  training,  character  and  intelligence  of 
the  individual.  But  as  long  as  a school 
organization  which  is  undemocratic  in 
principle  tends  to  repel  from  all  but  the 
higher  portions  of  the  school  system  those 
of  independent  force,  of  intellectual  initia- 
tive, and  of  inventive  ability,  or  tends  to 
hamper  them  in  the  work  after  they  find 
their  way  into  the  schoolroom,  so  long  all 
other  reforms  are  compromised  at  their 
source  and  postponed  indefinitely  for 
fruition. 

— John  Dewey,  1931 


The  subject  of  educational  change  and 
its  predictable  failure  has  been  the 
subject  of  countless  books,  academic 
journals,  and  articles  in  the  popular  press. 
In  a body  of  work  over  a lifetime,  Yale 
professor  of  psychology  Seymour  Sarason 
raises  the  question,  “Why  do  schools  fail 
of  their  purposes?”  and  he  rests  his  case 
on  the  system  and  power  politics  of  the 
public  schools.  Peter  Drucker,  professor 
of  social  science,  reinforces  Sarason's 
conclusions  in  a recent  article  in  the 
November  issue  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
In  his  survey  of  social  transformation  over 
the  past  century,  Drucker  sees  schools  as 
providing  economic  and  social  order. 

Perhaps  I have  become  somewhat 
jaundiced  over  the  years  as  I read  the 
words  of  restructuring  for  tomorrow  and 
recall  the  reconceptualizing  of  yesterday's 
programs.  The  new  directives  emerging 
from  ministries  and  central  board  offices 


and  issued  to  school  administrators  are 
passed  on  to  teachers  for  implementation 
with  our  students.  In  my  view,  it  is  the 
relationship  between  facts  and  perceptions 
among  these  different  bodies  that  needs 
to  be  looked  at  more  closely  and  clarified. 

To  address  this  issue,  of  what  restruc- 
turing might  mean  for  teachers,  I invited 
a teacher  who  entered  the  profession  four 
years  ago  with  enthusiasm  and  passion, 
knowledge  and  creativity,  to  join  me  in 
writing  this  text.  This  is  her  story. 

Becoming  a Teacher 

I was  very  philosophic  about  becoming  a 
teacher.  My  teachers  had  given  me  so 
much,  and  I have  a great  love  for  mathe- 
matics. I knew  I wanted  to  continue  my 
learning.  So  teaching  fit  wonderfully.  I 
could  give  back  the  gift  of  the  joy  of 
mathematics  to  my  students  as  well  as 
have  a career  that  would  give  me  some 
time  to  pursue  my  own  learning.  Surely 
in  an  education  environment  there  would 
be  respect  for  one’s  own  learning. 

My  disillusionment  and  cynicism 
began  when  I entered  my  teacher  educa- 
tion course.  During  the  introductory 
address,  we  were  told  not  to  feel  as  if  we 
had  something  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the 
academic  community,  that  even  becom- 
ing a teacher  was  valid  work.  I wondered 
what  made  this  man  so  defensive.  There 
were  the  student  introductions.  “Oh, 
well,”  were  the  words  I was  hearing,  “it 
will  give  me  a good  living.”  Having 
worked  in  a large,  international  business 
organization,  I knew  teaching  was  a very 
modest  goal  if  one  wanted  a “good  liv- 
ing,” though  it  does  offer  safety  in  its 
security.  Still  I found  students  who  were 
excited  about  what  they  were  doing  and 
who,  like  me,  wanted  to  share  a love  for 
their  subject,  to  share  their  learning  and 
their  love  of  life.  We  were  the  students 
who  believed  that  what  we  were  doing 
was  important. 

My  math  methods  course  was  enlight- 
ening. The  instructor  introduced  new  ideas 


and  techniques  by  having  the  class  work 
out  the  problems  within  what  appeared  to 
be  the  simplest  of  assignments.  Using 
blocks  for  counting  encouraged  us  to 
come  up  with  ideas  and  arguments  to 
enrich  our  own  understanding  of  math 
education.  He  modelled  his  own  vision.  It 
was  a far  different  experience  from  sitting 
in  a lecture  hall  with  400  other  students 
and  listening  to  an  instructor  list  the  “ten 
do’s  and  don’ts”  of  teaching  and  under- 
standing. 

In  my  practicum,  I met  some  very  sup- 
portive teachers.  I met  teachers  who  were 
there  to  truly  help  the  students,  focussing 
their  time  and  attention  on  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  classroom.  I also  met  cyni- 
cal teachers.  And  I met  administrators 
who  told  us  there  were  no  gangs  or  gang- 
related  problems  in  the  schools  yet  they 
walked  around  with  cellular  phones. 
There  was  a school-wide  plan  to  deal  with 
any  outbreaks  of  violence,  and  a police 
officer  spoke  at  a staff  meeting  on  gangs 
in  the  community  and  in  the  school. 

I met  a couple  of  student  teachers  who 
were  to  become  my  best  friends  while  car 
pooling  to  our  practicum  school.  There 
was  much  soul  searching  as  we  shared 
crises  situations.  We  were  always  exhaust- 
ed, often  sick.  If  our  sponsor  teachers 
weren’t  unreasonable,  our  advisors  were. 

I was  introduced  to  the  culture  of 
schools.  It  was  the  bells  that  got  to  me. 
They  symbolized  the  expectation  for 
automation : be  at  school  well  before  class 
time  and  stay  late  (but  don't  expect  office 
supplies  and  student-file  information  to 
be  accessible.)  Don't  expect  to  go  to  the 
washroom  when  nature  calls.  Expect  to 
be  on  school  property  the  entire  teaching 
day.  The  45  minutes  for  lunch  break 
ensures  not  going  out  for  lunch  but  pre- 
sents the  challenge  of  including  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  some  additional  preparation, 
set  up  the  neccessary  arrangements  for 
the  sports  programs,  take  care  of  any  per- 
sonal matters,  or  attend  meetings. 

In  my  first  year,  I taught  five  different 
courses  in  seven  different  classrooms. 
After  the  first  couple  of  weeks,  I was 
given  a desk  to  work  at  in  a corner  of  the 
computer  science  room.  Every  day  I’d 
come  home  with  a new  wondrous  story 
of  math  learning  in  the  classroom.  But  I 
also  came  home  in  tears.  Was  I trained  to 
deal  with  students  who  were  afraid  to  go 
home  because  their  fathers  threatened  to 
assault  them?  How  was  I to  interact  with 
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students  talking  about  shared  social 
workers  and  their  personal  home  con- 
cerns? When  had  I been  taught  to  deal 
with  threatening  male  students  who 
refused  to  stay  after  class?  How  do  I deal 
with  a sports  team  meeting  that  express- 
es racial  prejudices?  And  when  was  I to 
decide  how  to  deal  with  all  these  prob- 
lems? My  evenings  and  weekends  were 
filled  with  working  and  planning  and 
sleeping  out  of  exhaution.  When? 

Becoming  Disillusioned 

My  teaching  friends  and  I try  to  find  time 
to  help  each  other  share  our  stories  and 
find  our  voices.  We  meet  Friday  evenings 
to  “debrief.”  We  share  stories  of  attacks 
on  teachers,  student  abuse,  drug  use, 
death.  We  share  the  absurd  reactions  we 
get  when  we  try  to  find  help  for  our  stu- 
dents. Here  is  one  story  which  is  not 
uncommon  about  a meeting  between  a 
teacher  and  a school  counsellor. 

Johnny  needs  help  with  his  math  basics. 

Can  we  put  him  in  the  special  program? 

No.  That’s  for  problem  kids  and  he’s  been 

clean  for  six  months. 

But  the  class  can  really  help  him. 

No.  We’ll  put  him  in  special  program  #2. 

But  we  know  there’s  nobody  there  to 

teach  him  what  he  needs  since  the  last 

teacher  cut. 

We  must  follow  the  rules. 

The  school  administrator  then  re- 
proached the  teacher  for  interfering  with 
the  counsellor's  role. 

At  a recent  Friday  meeting,  a friend 
noticed  my  silence.  “What’s  happened  to 
you?  You  used  to  come  here  full  of 
excitement  about  all  the  great  things  that 
happened  in  the  classroom.”  She  tried  to 
reassure  me,  “Don’t  worry,  it’ll  come 
back.”  But  I don't  think  it  will. 

When  I first  started  teaching,  I was 
excited  about  how  students  came  to  math 
and  how  they  made  discoveries.  How 
could  I make  their  hour  with  me  worth- 
while and  enjoyable?  The  first  year  the 
department  head  was  a great  mentor  of 
mine  and  the  principal  was  supportive  of 
my  initiatives.  But  things  have  changed. 
Now  I feel  that  all  that  is  wanted  of  me  is  a 
quiet  classroom,  with  no  problems  that  go 
beyond  my  realm  as  math  teacher.  No  one 
is  there  to  hear  me  and  to  give  a response 


outside  the  classroom. 

During  holidays  I try  to  find  time  to 
take  care  of  my  personal  life.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  recharged  in  the  face  of  the 
cynicism  about  my  profession.  I get 
upset  by  the  teacher-bashing  articles  in 
the  news  and  the  teacher  union’s  latest 
fight  with  the  school  board. 

I’ve  been  teaching  for  three  years. 
Most  of  my  teacher  friends  see  them- 
selves teaching  for  one  or  two  more.  I still 
love  to  teach  math.  I wish  I could  spend 
more  time  doing  it.  I wish  I had  more  time 
for  reflection  and  preparation,  for  research 
and  sharing.  But  most  of  all  I want  more 
time  with  students  and  less  time  with 
forms,  meetings,  and  markings.  I want 
less  time  to  defend  my  teaching  environ- 
ment, to  defend  it  from  those  teachers 
who  have  already  given  up  and  lost  their 
respect  for  themselves  and  their  students, 
to  defend  myself  from  administrators  and 
counsellors  with  their  organizational  con- 
cerns, from  parents  who  neglect  their  chil- 
dren. 

Students’  needs  are  like  a bottomless 
well.  When  I meet  with  friends  we  try  to 
determine  when  to  stop  giving.  We  give 
so  much  with  so  little  return. 

One  Teacher's  Story? 

The  story  that  is  told  isn’t  every  teacher’s 
story  but  it  is  a story  that  would  resonate 
particularly  for  those  many  teachers  who 
drop  out  of  teaching  during  the  first  five 
years.  It  is  also  a story  of  a particular 
place.  I am  not  addressing  economics, 
nor  am  I addressing  the  government’s 
need  to  solve  social  problems.  We  are 
talking  about  the  teacher’s  role  in  restruc- 
turing our  schools. 

Our  schools  are  for  both  students  and 
teachers.  “If  the  collegial  conditions  do 
not  exist  wherein  teachers  can  learn, 
change,  and  grow,  they  cannot  create  and 
sustain  those  conditions  for  productive 
learning  in  their  students”  (Sarason, 
1993).  Teachers  bring  to  the  students 
their  knowledge  and  their  skills  and  all 
that  is  required  for  teaching  and  learning. 
How  teaching  and  learning  find  their 
meaning  has  to  do  with  the  expression  of 
the  people  in  that  place. 

When  Edward  Rosen,  a psychiatrist 
employed  by  the  Etobicoke  Board  of 
Education  in  1968,  met  with  teachers  in 
meetings  about  the  needs  of  those  chil- 
dren with  emotional  or  learning  prob- 


lems, he  expressed  his  ultimate  respect 
and  overwhelming  appreciation  for  the 
skillfulness,  the  compassion,  and  concern 
with  which  the  teachers  accepted  the 
challenges  of  their  profession.  And  he 
counselled  these  teachers  and  aided  them 
by  saying,  “Remember,  you  are  teachers. 
You  are  not  their  parents  nor  are  you  the 
social  worker.  If  you  begin  to  replace 
these  other  members  of  society,  they  will 
not  be  there  for  their  responsibilities  and 
you  will  not  be  here  to  accomplish  what 
you  are  asked  to  do.”  Dr.  Rosen  was  pre- 
serving those  qualities  of  teachers  that 
provide  the  best  experiences  for  students. 
As  long  as  teachers  are  not  supported 
with  the  appropriate  personnel  and  physi- 
cal resources,  they  are  forced  into  situa- 
tions that  intrude  on  their  own  teaching 
responsibilities. 

To  be  called  teacher  is  a gift.  If  we 
want  the  gift-ed  teacher  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren we  must  allow  for  the  creation  of 
school  settings  in  which  the  participants 
are  the  creators.  In  the  October  31,  1994 
issue  of  Time , the  cover  story  examined 
the  grass-roots  revolt  in  education,  par- 
ents and  teachers  bucking  bureaucracy 
and  recognizing  that  the  top-down  reform 
has  not  worked. 

The  school  is  a place  that  serves  the 
education  of  our  society.  But  place  is 
more  than  a physical  location.  It  embraces 
the  history  and  traditions  and  the  stories 
of  its  people.  It  encompasses  all  the  dif- 
ferent voices  and  the  pictures  around  it. 
Place  is  the  landscape  that  tells  the  stories 
in  Thomas  Hardy’s  writings,  place  is  the 
landscape  of  Georgia  O’Keefe’s  paint- 
ings, and  place  is  where  teachers  and  stu- 
dents create  a setting  for  teaching  and 
learning. 

In  1994,  if  those  independent  individ- 
uals who  choose  to  become  teachers, 
bringing  their  intellectual  initiatives  and 
inventive  abilities  into  the  schools,  are 
not  heard  and  are  denied  access  to  creat- 
ing their  settings,  they  will  find  them- 
selves in  our  graduate  schools  or  other 
settings  where  their  words  will  be  heard. 
And  it  will  be  the  loss  of  our  public 
school  system  and  our  students. 
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About  the  need  for  change  in  our  edu- 
cational institutions  there  is  little 
disagreement.  And  the  reason  is 
clear.  Created  in  the  days  when  it  still 
appeared  that  knowledge  was  relatively 
finite  and  that  society  was  both  stable  and 
pyramidal  in  structure,  the  model  estab- 
lished then  in  schools  and  colleges  no 
longer  meets  the  needs  of  today’s  and 
tomorrow’s  world.  As  a profession,  there- 
fore, we  have  to  redesign  the  model  of 
the  teaching/learning  dynamic  so  that  it  is 
better  able  to  help  learners  to  develop  the 
skills,  knowledge,  and  understanding 
they  need  to  live  productively  and 
responsibly  in  the  increasingly  complex 
world  that  we  all  share. 

In  our  schools,  as  the  Common  Cur- 
riculum makes  clear,  this  means  adopting 
a problem-solving,  inquiry  orientation  to 
learning.  Instead  of  treating  the  mastery 
of  basic  skills  and  the  acquisition  of  par- 
ticular bodies  of  knowledge  as  ends  in 
themselves,  we  need  to  think  of  both 
skills  and  knowledge  as  means  for  effec- 
tive action  — as  a repertoire  of  “tools” 
that  is  learned  through  purposeful  use, 
and  that  can  be  drawn  on  and  adapted  to 
tackle  new  problems,  as  they  arise  in  the 
workplace  and  in  daily  living.  This  is 
what  we  understand  to  be  the  goal  of  out- 
come-based education  and,  equally,  of 
performance-based  assessment. 

Just  as  important  a requirement  is  a 
change  in  emphasis  from  an  ethos  of  com- 
petition between  unaided  individuals  to 


the  creation  of  working  communities  in 
which  many  activities  are  undertaken  col- 
laboratively,  with  each  member  contribut- 
ing his  or  her  personal  expertise  and 
learning  from  the  expertise  of  others. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  need  to  be 
able  to  think  and  communicate  effectively 
in  various  modalities  becomes  clearly 
apparent.  So,  too,  does  the  need  to  devel- 
op a habit  of  critical  reflectiveness,  both 
about  the  knowledge  co-constructed  in  the 
activities  undertaken  and  its  utilization  in 
other  activities,  and  about  the  processes 
and  strategies  involved  in  overcoming  the 
problems  encountered. 

In  singling  out  these  characteristics  of 
the  form  of  schooling  that  we  believe 
would  better  meet  the  needs  of  today’s 
and  tomorrow’s  students  (together  with 
the  designers  of  the  Common  Curricu- 
lum), we  do  not  claim  to  know,  in  detail, 
how  they  might  be  realized  in  practice.  In 
fact,  from  our  experiences  of  working 
with  teachers  and  students  in  many  differ- 
ent situations,  we  are  convinced  that  there 
is  no  single  best  way  of  creating  a class- 
room community  of  inquiring  learners. 
How  this  might  be  achieved  thus  becomes, 
itself,  a matter  for  systematic  inquiry  and 
experiment.  Hence  our  commitment  to 
encouraging  and  supporting  various  forms 
of  classroom-based  research,  particularly 
in  the  context  of  professional  development 
and  of  attempts  to  bring  about  curriculum 
change. 

The  Growth  of  Teacher  Inquiry 

To  urge  the  case  for  teacher  inquiry  in 
these  contexts  is  still  a relatively  new 
idea  — at  least,  at  the  level  of  policy  and 
planning.  Of  course,  any  form  of  educa- 
tional change  necessarily  also  involves 
“teacher  development,”  but,  as  with  the 
term  itself,  there  is  a great  deal  of  ambi- 
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guity  about  where  the  agency  for  this 
process  resides. 

In  the  past,  as  in  traditional  class- 
rooms, the  dominant  mode  of  teacher 
development  was  one  of  transmission. 
Knowledge  and  expertise  were  treated  as 
vested  in  those  with  power  and  authority, 
and  it  was  their  responsibility  to  make  the 
necessary  decisions  and  transmit  them  to 
those  on  lower  levels  in  the  hierarchy, 
providing  appropriate  training  where  this 
was  considered  necessary  or  feasible. 
Nevertheless,  in  practice,  teachers  always 
had  considerable  control  over  the  imple- 
mentation of  proposals  for  change,  if  only 
through  non-compliance  (Fullan,  1982). 
However,  starting  with  the  work  of  Sten- 
house  in  Britain  in  the  1960s  (Stenhouse, 
1975),  there  have  been  a number  of 
attempts  to  include  teachers  in  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  proposals 
for  change.  And,  as  a result,  it  is  now 
increasingly  recognized  that  it  is  only 
when  practitioners’  ideas  and  experiences 
are  taken  into  account  that  such  proposals 
have  any  chance  of  being  successful. 

For  us,  personally,  this  became  partic- 
ularly clear  in  the  course  of  our  involve- 
ment in  the  TALK  Project  with  the  Peel 
Board  of  Education  (Booth  & Thornley- 
Hall,  1991a,  b).  The  aim  of  this  Ministry- 
funded  staff  development  project  was  to 
highlight  the  centrality  of  talk  in  all 
aspects  of  education  and,  in  particular,  to 
improve  the  quality  of  talk  in  classroom 
learning  and  teaching.  Although  con- 
ceived initially  in  rather  traditional  terms, 
this  project  really  took  off  when  responsi- 
bility was  given  to  the  teachers  for  deter- 
mining what  aspect  of  talk  to  focus  on 
and  for  planning  and  carrying  out  their 
own  inquiries  into  how  best  to  achieve 
their  chosen  objectives. 

Freed  themselves  from  the  imposition 
of  a top-down  model  of  ideal  practice,  the 
teachers  no  longer  assumed  an  automatic 
superiority  of  knowledge  in  their  class- 
rooms — nor  attributed  it  to  the  texts  and 
other  curricular  materials  they  used. 
Instead,  all  participants  were  able  to  offer 
new  and  valuable  insights  with  respect  to 
the  issues  under  consideration.  Contribu- 
tions and  suggestions  were  not  judged 
right  or  wrong  by  reference  to  authority, 
but  rather  by  whether  they  helped  to 
advance  group  or  individual  understand- 
ing and  to  facilitate  joint  action.  In  these 
classrooms,  too,  there  was  much  less 
emphasis  on  competition  as  the  spur  to 


individual  achievement.  Many  positive 
consequences  followed  from  this  changed 
relationship,  including  a spontaneous 
willingness  to  share  and  collaborate,  an 
increase  in  self-esteem  on  the  part  of  the 
less-advanced  students,  and  a greater 
engagement  in  learning  by  all  students, 
with  a consequent  decrease  in  the  need 
for  the  teacher  to  keep  them  on  task. 

Similar  consequences  also  occurred  for 
the  teachers,  as  they  enthusiastically 
talked  about  their  inquiries  and  shared 
what  they  were  learning  with  one  another. 
Out  of  these  impromptu  encounters  there 


It  was  not  only  teachers 
who  discovered  the  value 
of  personally  initiated 
inquiries  for  their 
professional  and 
personal  development. 


gradually  developed  staffroom  communi- 
ties of  inquiry,  in  which  knowledge  was 
more  systematically  co-constructed 
through  action,  reflection,  and  collabora- 
tive talk.  And  when  to  this  was  added  the 
encouragement  to  write  about  what  they 
were  learning  for  the  project’s  newsletter 
and  to  make  presentations  at  conferences 
and  workshops,  it  became  clear  that,  as 
with  students,  the  most  powerful  motiva- 
tion for  learning  and  change  was  that 
which  is  generated  by  inquiry  into  topics 
that  are  of  personal  significance  and  rele- 
vance. 

However,  it  was  not  only  teachers 
who  discovered  the  value  of  personally 
initiated  inquiries  for  their  professional 
and  personal  development.  In  some  of 
the  schools,  administrators,  too,  adopted 
the  same  stance  to  their  role  in  support- 
ing and  initiating  change.  And  so,  we 
began  to  wonder,  might  these  various 
communities  of  inquiry  not  benefit  from 
collaborative  links  between,  as  well  as 
within,  them? 

But  if  educational  renewal  and  devel- 
opment are  to  come  from  within  schools, 
as  teachers  and  administrators  seek  to 
identify  those  areas  in  need  of  improve- 


ment and,  together,  plan  and  carry  out 
the  necessary  changes,  what  is  the  role  of 
university-based  researchers  and  teacher- 
educators?  How  can  we  model  and 
demonstrate  the  inquiry  approach  in  our 
own  courses  and  in  our  research? 

Teachers  as  Learners: 

A Professional  Model 

Over  the  last  few  years,  we  have  been 
exploring  ways  of  making  classroom- 
based  inquiry  an  integral  part  of  the  pre- 
service and  graduate-level  courses  we 
teach  at  the  university  and  in  our  research 
projects  with  various  school  boards.  To 
begin  with,  we  encourage  participants  in 
our  courses  to  base  their  major  assign- 
ment on  a practical  investigation  into  an 
issue  of  their  own  choosing  related  to  the 
content  of  the  course.  Then,  finding  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  teachers  taking 
these  courses  appreciated  the  opportunity 
that  such  an  assignment  provided  for  them 
to  make  connections  between  their  daily 
experiences  in  the  classroom  and  the  read- 
ings that  we  had  selected  for  the  weekly 
meetings,  we  decided  to  offer  a course 
devoted  to  action  research. 

In  the  five  years  that  this  course  has 
been  offered,  the  membership  has  includ- 
ed classroom  teachers  working  with  stu- 
dents from  kindergarten  to  Grade  8;  it  has 
also  included  school  administrators,  con- 
sultants, and  advisory  teachers,  as  well  as 
those  embarking  on  a career  in  teacher 
education.  However,  despite  the  diversity 
of  topics  selected  in  each  year,  the  com- 
mon approach  of  observing,  recording, 
and  analysing  specific  episodes  of  class- 
room activity  and  interaction  has  allowed 
all  of  us  to  learn  from  each  other’s  investi- 
gations and  to  contribute  to  one  another’s 
inquiries  from  the  insights  gained  from 
our  own.  We  have  thus  created  another 
community  of  inquiry,  meeting  in  the  uni- 
versity, but  focussed  on,  and  intended  to 
support,  the  development  of  school-based 
communities  of  inquiry  through  our 
engagement  in  action  research.  One  out- 
come of  this  work  has  been  the  publica- 
tion of  a collection  of  these  inquiries,  to 
which  1 1 educators  have  contributed 
(Wells  etal.,  1994). 

An  important  purpose  of  this  publica- 
tion was  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  issues 
that  teachers  have  chosen  to  investigate 
and  the  different  methods  that  they  have 
chosen  to  use.  Often,  these  are  rather  dif- 
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ferent  from  those  that  have  typically  been 
used  in  large-scale  university-based 
research,  and  this  makes  teacher  research 
difficult  to  describe  in  terms  that  are  easi- 
ly understood  by  those  whose  experience 
and  ways  of  thinking  have  been  shaped 
by  the  traditional  models  of  educational 
research  and  policy  making.  It  also  means 
that  “teacher  research”  cannot  readily  be 
reduced  to  a set  procedure  or  method, 
that  can  be  packaged  in  a kit  or  textbook 
and  taught  out  of  the  context  in  which  it 
is  to  be  applied.  Like  many  complex 
activities,  therefore,  it  is  probably  best 
learned  and  understood  by  joining  a com- 
munity of  practice,  and  then  working 
with  others  who  have  already  acquired 
some  expertise.  To  provide  such  opportu- 
nities has  become  a major  aim  of  both 
our  teaching  and  our  research. 

As  well  as  working  individually  in  our 
different  spheres,  we  have  also,  for  the 
last  two  years,  together  taught  a graduate 
course  in  language  and  literacy  with  a 
team-teaching,  dialogue-centred  approach. 
In  order  to  maximize  the  teachers’  oppor- 
tunities for  learning,  we  ask  them  to  carry 
out  an  inquiry  of  their  own  choosing  and 
we  set  up  occasions  for  them  to  discuss 
these  inquiries  in  small  groups,  which  are 
organized  around  more  general  topics 
(e.g.,  the  writing  process,  reading  jour- 
nals, or  the  role  of  play)  that  allow  each 
participant  a regular  forum  for  discussion. 
Recognizing  the  limited  time  available  in 
the  weekly  meetings,  we  have  also 
encouraged  further  interaction  through 
voluntary  e-mail  networks,  where  group 
members  can  continue  to  discuss  their 
readings  and  inquiries  through  computer- 
mediated  dialogue.  Thanks  to  the  Internet, 
these  conversations  have  also  included 
voices  from  other  inquiry  communities 
across  Canada  and  the  States  and  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  adding  further  to 
the  ongoing  conversations  being  carried 
out  by  the  group  members.  Then,  for 
those  who  do  not  have  access  to  a com- 
puter at  home  or  at  work,  these  e-mail  dis- 
cussions are  printed  out  for  distribution  to 
all  members  of  the  course  during  each 
class  meeting,  offering  further  opportuni- 
ties for  discussion  and  clarification. 

In  what  follows,  we  should  like  to 
draw  on  one  such  discussion  to  illustrate 
how,  within  the  safety  of  our  university- 
based  groups,  the  evidence  collected  by 
teachers  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries 
can  be  displayed,  demonstrated,  altered, 


reworked,  and  reflected  upon.  Some- 
times messages  are  communicated  pri- 
vately to  one  colleague;  sometimes  they 
are  shared  with  everyone  on  the  class 
network.  In  the  following  exchange  by 
group  members,  the  continuing  struggle 
to  make  meaning  is  exemplified  by  the 
responsive  comments  of  teachers  to  a 
number  of  inquiries  that  had  been  pre- 
sented in  one  of  our  weekly  meetings 
and  to  the  class  discussion  that  followed 
their  presentation. 


a 1 1 u i uiinnnnnnmmmmT 

I liked  doing  my  presentation  last  night. 

My  classmates  asked  some  good  ques- 
tions. Overall,  between  the  two  groups,  I 
found  considerable  consonance,  under- 
lining why  we  had  all  started  out  as  one 
big  group  in  the  first  place.  Although  the 
other  group  emphasized  returning  to 
class  with  student  transcripts,  and  the 
conversations  resulting,  some  attitudes 
and  approaches  were  held  in  common 
with  our  group: 

1 . The  valuing  of  student  talk  (something 
we’ve  all  learned  from  this  course,  I 
believe). 

2.  The  fact  that  close  attention  to  what 
students  actually  say  (and  don’t  say)  is 
probably  more  valuable  than  any  num- 
ber of  top-down,  objectives-driven 
approaches  to  curriculum.  It  is  the 
closest  we  can  get  to  actually  knowing 
(as  I believe  you  said  somewhere) 
what  goes  on  in  the  students’  minds 
during  a class. 

3.  The  faith  that  most  students  will  take 
literature,  themselves,  and  communi- 
cation in  the  class  seriously  if  we  vali- 
date their  responses,  and  gently  guide 
them  towards  more  of  the  same. 

4.  The  fact  that  talk  and  transcript  can  be 
a valuable  ongoing  part  of  any  course, 
not  just  a one-shot  research  thing,  and 
thus  build  (as  the  other  group  pointed 
out)  students’  reflective,  meta-cognitive 
skills. 

Although  our  presentation  styles  were 
different,  both  groups  were  really  dis- 
cussing teacher  role  (as  intervenor/design- 
er  of  class  structure)  and  student  talk  that 
results  from  those  choices.  A good 
evening,  I thought;  I only  wish  I’d  been 
able  to  see  what  the  other  members  of  my 
group  did,  as  our  mini-seminar  structure 
kept  me  at  my  table.  Are  their  sessions 
available  on  video? 

John 


■m  u luuuuiumaammmmre 

Thanks  for  your  comments,  John.  They 
helped  me  to  reflect  on  our  presentations. 

I agree  that  it  was  a very  valuable 
evening  in  several  ways.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  for  me  was  to  hear  the  obser- 
vations made  by  the  other  groups  about 
the  video-clips  and  transcripts  that  I 
brought  in.  I was  surprised  at  the  diversity 
of  the  responses  that  I received.  Not  all 
groups  were  in  agreement!  Not  at  all,  in 
fact.  And  this  helped  me  gain  a wider  per- 
spective on  my  own  observations  of  the 
videoclips.  Other  people  saw  completely 
different  events  going  on  in  my  classroom 
than  I myself  did.  This  was  a real  learning 
experience  for  me. 

I very  much  agree  that  we  ought  to 
pay  close  attention  to  exactly  what  our 
students  say,  John.  And  I have  found  that 
the  process  of  making  transcripts  forces 
me  to  listen  to  the  exact  words  my  stu- 
dents are  saying  — I was  often  surprised 
by  the  results.  For  me,  that  has  been  one 
of  the  most  valuable  lessons  I have 
learned  from  the  laborious  time  spent 
transcribing! 

My  own  students  were,  I found,  less 
interested  in  the  videos  and  the  tran- 
scripts than  I was.  This  seems  in  contrast 
to  many  of  the  observations  made  by 
Tuesday  evening’s  second  group  — but  I 
found  that,  once  the  novelty  of  seeing 
themselves  contributing  (and  contributing 
well)  to  class  discussion  was  past,  some 
students  lost  interest.  “It’s  in  the  past,  sir,” 
was  one  response.  “We’re  ready  to  move 
on  to  something  new.”  I wonder  if  any 
members  of  the  second  group  encoun- 
tered this  reaction  as  well. 

I found  that  my  students  were  flat- 
tered that  I planned  to  use  some  of  the 
transcripts  and  videoclips  for  my  presen- 
tation to  my  peers  in  grad  school.  Their 
reactions  after  I presented  were  often 
filled  with  surprise  at  some  of  the 
responses  (from  you)  that  I shared  with 
them.  They  accepted  these  responses 
with  warmth,  thoughtfulness,  and  a sense 
of  humour. 

Mart 


aiuiuiiumnnnnvmmnmfr- 

Mark,  I agree  that  having  the  students 
simply  reviewing  tapes  to  see  themselves 
will  lose  its  novelty.  (Although,  I think  it 
will  take  a while  for  some  to  lose  fascina- 
tion because  of  the  self-awareness  that  it 
boosts!) 

It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of 
bringing  transcripts  back  to  students  is 
best  used  when  the  students  feel  that  the 
transcripts  are  of  value  in  further  explo- 
ration of  learning.  Beverley  did  this  effec- 
tively when  her  students  could  see  their 
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presentations  and  were  able  to  assess 
what  they  had  done.  It  was  the  students, 
who  when  given  a new  point  of  view  of 
their  presentation  through  the  video  cam- 
era, requested  time  to  do  further  work  in 
order  to  change  both  content  and  form  of 
presentation.  I was  amazed  at  their  per- 
ceptiveness of  the  possibility  to  change 
the  physical  level  of  presenters  to  being 
more  equal  with  the  audience  in  order  to 
invite  the  audience  into  the  presentation 
more  effectively. 

Franca’s  group  read  their  transcripts 
from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view! 
(Perhaps  this  reinforces  David’s  sugges- 
tion that  the  function  of  the  event  deter- 
mines the  focus!)  Franca’s  students 
recognized  that  their  group  dynamics 
were  interfering  with  their  ability  to  func- 
tion effectively  as  a group  and  to  make 
progress  in  their  learning. 

My  group,  in  several  cases,  used  tran- 
scripts as  a starting  point  for  renewed  dis- 
cussion on  a topic.  It  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  piggyback  on  ideas  that 
they  hadn’t  heard  in  their  discussion 
group  and  to  expand  and  extend  ideas.  In 
all  cases  of  the  use  of  transcript  in  our 
group,  teacher  intervention  in  choosing  to 
use  transcripts,  in  offering  possibilities  for 
their  use  with  students,  and  in  being  flexi- 
ble in  incorporating  student  response 
made  transcripts  integral  to  the  situations. 

I was  surprised  by  students  who  had  had 
enough  of  their  transcripts.  Their  com- 
ment “That  was  in  the  past,  sir!”  is  rele- 
vant — transcripts  can  be  most  effective 
when  they  can  be  considered  useful  for 
our  future  learning.  Anyway,  this  has 
helped  me  to  clarify  the  various  uses  and 
the  possibilities  for  continued  use  with  my 
students.  It  takes  time!!  and  it  will  drop  out 
of  my  practice  if  myself  and  my  students 
don’t  see  it  as  productive  reflective  prac- 
tice! 

Judy 


ailllliiiumnnnammmmre 

Thanks  for  your  speedy  response  to  my 
e-mail  message  from  yesterday.  I also 
appreciate  your  sensitivity  in  sending 
your  note  to  me  as  a personal  message. 
However,  I don’t  have  any  problem  with  it 
being  public.  I hope  it’s  okay  with  you  that 
I respond  via  “converse”  [the  network]. 

You  noted  that  my  message  sounded 
angry  and  that  you  thought  I believed 
Gordon  “valued”  your  group’s  presenta- 
tion over  ours. 

That  isn’t  the  case,  Judy.  I think 
resentment  might  be  a better  term,  gen- 
erated by  a posting  which  I perceived  to 
be  an  inappropriately  inclusive  interpreta- 
tion of  our  “group’s”  work,  based  primarily 
it  seems  to  me  as  a reflection  of  Gordon’s 
Tuesday  evening  comment. 


I spent  a number  of  hours  last  night 
rereading  Gordon’s  CONSTRUCTING 
KNOWLEDGE  TOGETHER.  In  it,  he 
says  a number  of  things  about  the  place 
of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  with 
which  I wholeheartedly  agree.  My  issue, 
therefore,  isn’t  with  Gordon,  but  with  the 
fact  that  as  a member  of  a “group,”  I am 
feeling  that  the  “group”  process  is  actively 
reducing  the  potential  richness  of  our  col- 
lective discussion.  I am  simply  introduc- 
ing my  dissenting  voice  to  the 
comparisons  drawn  between  the  two 
groups  because,  for  me,  that  comparison 
misses  (in  fact,  obscures)  the  very  specif- 
ic question  we  were  attempting  to  study. 
Since  I seem,  at  this  time  anyway,  to  be 
the  only  one  who  is  feeling  this  way,  I 
suspect  that  I was  either  in  the  wrong 
group  OR,  more  likely,  I didn’t  do  an  ade- 
quate job  of  CLEARLY  stating  my 
research  query  to  my  fellow  group  mem- 
bers. 

I’m  glad  that  John  and  Mark  seemed 
to  gain  so  much  from  last  Tuesday.  I, 
simply,  did  not. 

‘Karen 


a i in  iiuinunnmnmnmm? 

It  is  interesting  and  valuable  to  see  how 
the  same  contribution  to  discussion  may 
be  differently  interpreted  by  various  mem- 
bers of  a community.  We  each  resonate 
to  what  we  hear  in  terms  of  our  own 
beliefs,  values,  and  current  concerns. 

What  I meant  by  my  closing  remarks  last 
Tuesday  is  only  part  of  the  complex  of 
meanings  that  were  co-constructed.  No 
one  individual’s  version  has  a particular 
claim  on  “the  truth.”  In  any  conversation 
— teacher  with  students  in  school,  ours 
in  our  Tuesday  evening  meetings,  or  the 
discussions  on  converse  — depend  on 
“the  interanimation  of  voices,”  as  Bakhtin 
called  it.  Listening  to  the  students’  voices 
is  important  in  order  to  understand  how 
they  are  interpreting  what’s  going  on;  it 
also  gives  us  a way  of  judging  their 
understanding.  But  listening  to  the  teach- 
er’s, or  other  participants’,  voices  is 
equally  important.  As  Karen  says,  the 
conversation  is  the  construction  of  all  the 
participants. 

(Jordon 


auuiuiiummmmmmmre 

When  Gordon  says  “We  resonate  to  what 
we  hear  in  terms  of  our  beliefs,  values, 
and  current  concerns”  it  reinforces  for  me 
the  differences  in  interpretations  of  con- 


versations which  are  present  for  both  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  If  we  and  our  stu- 
dents are  always  interpreting 
conversations  based  on  our  personal 
experiences  (and  hopefully  based  on 
some  commonly  shared  experiences  — 
the  “tribe”  as  referred  to  by  Booth  and 
Barton  in  “Stories  in  the  Classroom”)  then 
isn’t  it  amazing  that  we  find  connections 
and  find  commonalities  to  work  together 
on?  It  reinforces  that  challenge  of  class- 
room work  with  classes  ranging  from 
15-30  individuals. 

Working  as  a group  together,  we  can 
at  times  come  up  with  a group  consensus 
— or  at  least  a consensus  of  many  in  the 
group  — of  what  we  mean  when  we  refer 
to  a certain  topic  or  make  a certain  state- 
ment. I remember  David  in  the  early  part 
of  the  course  asking  us  what  work  meant 
and  pointing  out  to  us  that  it  certainly  dif- 
fered to  people  in  assembly  lines  etc. 
Working  in  a group  together  also  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  and  under- 
stand each  other’s  positions  (however 
imperfectly)  through  openness. 

But  Karen  brings  up  once  more  the 
disadvantage  of  group  process.  It  seems 
to  me  that  as  a society  we  must  learn  to 
work  together  rather  than  being  stuck  at 
individual  computers  having  antiseptic 
interaction  with  others.  But  Karen’s  con- 
cern is  valid. 

Karen,  would  you  add  a bit  to  your 
idea  the  “group  process  is  actively  reduc- 
ing the  potential  richness  of  collective  dis- 
cussion.” What  changes  would  you 
make?  The  process  of:  whole  group  vs 
individual  vs  small  group  has  been  in  the 
back  of  my  mind  all  term  and  could  well 
have  become  the  focus  of  my  research! 

Judy 
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I have  been  away  from  my  computer  for  a 
few  days  so  I’ve  just  caught  up  with  the 
conversation  re:  group  work.  It  was 
intriguing  because  these  are  the  very 
issues  my  small  group  was  grappling  with 
throughout  the  course.  It  is  somehow 
reassuring  to  know  that  others  share 
some  of  our  questions  and  concerns.  Ulti- 
mately our  group  became  so  bogged 
down  with  the  notion  of  group  work  that  it 
became  the  focus  for  our  inquiry.  Per- 
haps we  can  take  up  some  of  the  issues 
raised  on  e-mail  during  our  presentation 
tomorrow. 

Connie 
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Conclusion 

Reflecting  later  on  the  processes  in 
which  we  had  all  been  involved  in  the 
course  just  described,  we  were  able  to 
see  the  parallels  in  the  learnings  that 
were  taking  place  in  the  three  communi- 
ties of  inquiry  — school  classroom, 
school  staffroom,  and  university  class- 
room. We  also  recognized  how  these  dif- 
ferent communities  were  beginning  to 
interact  in  ways  that  were  mutually  bene- 
ficial. The  following  are  some  of  the 
conclusions  that  we  reached. 

At  every  level  of  education,  each 
community  is  different  from  every  other 
in  terms  of  the  mix  of  backgrounds,  per- 
sonalities, and  abilities  of  its  members. 
In  schools,  individual  students  each  have 
their  own  interests,  and  their  strengths 
and  limitations;  they  also  have  different 
contributions  to  make  from  their  own 
past  experiences,  both  personal  and  cul- 
tural. Equally,  every  teacher  has  a partic- 
ular style  of  teaching  that  is  based  on 
personal  beliefs,  values,  and  past  experi- 
ences (Drummond,  1994).  Together, 
teacher  and  students  make  up  a class- 
room community  that  is  unique,  with  its 
own  particular  potentials  and  problems. 
The  same  is  true  of  university  classes 
and,  by  analogy,  of  each  school  staff. 
Therefore,  neither  teaching  nor  staff 
development  can  ever  be  a matter  of  sim- 
ply “implementing”  packages  developed 
by  others;  for  the  generalized  curricular 
guidelines  and  pedagogical  procedures 
that  are  thought  up  by  distant  experts  are 
rarely  appropriate,  as  they  stand,  to  the 
needs  of  particular  classrooms  or  the 
staffs  of  particular  schools.  For  this  rea- 
son, as  is  stated  in  the  Common  Curricu- 
lum., decisions  about  curriculum  and 
modes  of  teaching  must  be  made  by 
those  who  are  immediately  involved. 

All  teachers  adapt  and  develop  the 
materials  and  procedures  that  are  recom- 
mended to  them,  but  they  often  do  so 
reluctantly  and  apologetically,  as  if  such 
creativity  were  an  indication  of  failure 
on  their  part  to  do  their  job  properly. 
However,  some  teachers  are  more  confi- 
dent about  experimenting  to  find  the 
materials  and  modes  of  working  that  best 
suit  their  students.  In  general,  these  are 
the  classrooms  in  which  students  seem  to 
be  most  engaged  and  to  be  learning  most 
effectively.  Clearly,  these  teachers  have 
developed  forms  of  expertise  that  need  to 


be  recognized.  As  professionals  with 
valuable  experience,  they  deserve  to  be 
treated  as  equal  partners  in  decisions 
about  what  and  how  to  teach. 

These  inquiring,  reflective  teachers  see 
themselves  as  intentional  learners.  They 
actively  observe  what  is  happening  in 
their  classrooms  and  are  willing  to  revise 
their  plans  and  expectations  in  the  light  of 
what  they  observe.  This  gives  them  the 
confidence  to  adopt  a critical  attitude  to 
outside  experts,  testing  proposals  against 
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their  own  beliefs  and  experience,  accept- 
ing suggestions  that  they  consider  helpful, 
but  rejecting  those  that  they  judge  to  be 
inappropriate  for  their  own  particular  cir- 
cumstances. Not  surprisingly,  it  is  these 
teachers  who  most  effectively  encourage 
their  students  to  become  active,  indepen- 
dent learners,  since  they  themselves  prac- 
tise what  they  preach. 

Furthermore,  because  they  themselves 
are  confident,  inquiring  learners,  such 
teachers  seek  out  the  company  of  other 
like-minded  colleagues  — in  their  place 
of  work  or,  thanks  to  the  possibilities  of 
e-mail  conferencing,  in  schools  in  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world  — and  share  their 
problems  as  well  as  their  achievements 
with  them.  In  this  way,  they  provide,  and 
benefit  from,  the  mutual  support  of  a 
community  of  professionals. 

But  the  benefits  do  not  stop  there.  In 
their  classrooms,  such  teachers  attempt  to 
create  a similar  sense  of  community,  in 
which  individual  students  learn  with  and 
from  each  other  as  well  as  from  the 
teacher.  They  are  also  likely  to  be 
involved  in  innovative  attempts  to 
include  parents  more  fully  in  their  chil- 
dren’s education.  In  addition,  as  they  talk 
with  other  teachers  about  what  they  are 
doing,  these  colleagues  often  become 


interested  as  well  and  they,  in  turn,  are 
drawn  into  the  community  of  inquiry. 
Finally,  as  they  join  in  collaborative  part- 
nerships of  various  kinds  with  teacher- 
educators  and  researchers  working  in 
university  settings,  they  bring  a valuable 
practitioners’  perspective  to  their  joint 
endeavours  that  complements  and  enrich- 
es that  of  their  university  colleagues.  In 
all  these  ways,  teacher  researchers  are  at 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  enable  our  edu- 
cation system  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
years  ahead. 

Looking  to  the  Future 

As  we  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this 
article,  what  is  required  at  the  present 
time  is  a radical  rethinking,  not  simply  of 
the  content  of  the  school  curriculum  but 
of  the  manner  in  which  students  engage 
with  it.  If  we  hope  that  they  will  manifest 
independent  critical  thinking  and  respon- 
sible action  in  their  daily  lives  after  they 
leave  school,  these  qualities  must  also  be 
developed  and  encouraged  throughout 
the  course  of  their  education,  in  all  the 
activities  that  they  undertake.  Schools 
must  therefore  become  places  in  which 
students  are  apprenticed  into  a way  of 
living  — of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting 
— that  is  informed  by  these  values  and 
which  is  already  being  practised  by  the 
adult  members  of  the  school  community. 

However,  teachers  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  create  the  conditions  in  their 
classrooms  for  students  to  develop  these 
dispositions  if  they  themselves  do  not 
have  similar  formative  experiences.  Nor 
can  students  be  expected  to  develop  con- 
fidence in  their  own  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment, while  recognizing  the  benefits  that 
are  to  be  gained  from  collaborating  with 
others,  if  those  who  teach  them  continue 
to  be  trained  unquestioningly  to  imple- 
ment the  decisions  of  others  and  are  given 
no  encouragement  to  take  initiatives  in 
collaboration  with  their  colleagues. 

Once  this  is  accepted,  it  follows  that, 
if  we  wish  to  change  schools  so  that  they 
become  places  in  which  students  acquire 
the  disposition  as  well  as  the  knowledge 
that  will  enable  them  to  change  the  soci- 
eties of  which  they  are  members,  we 
must  also  change  the  conditions  under 
which  their  teachers’  education  and  pro- 
fessional development  take  place.  This 
includes  giving  teachers  a greater  voice 
in  educational  decision-making  and 
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encouraging  them  to  develop  their  own 
expertise  in  planning  and  enacting  the 
curriculum  through  critical  inquiry  into 
their  own  practice,  both  individually  and 
in  collaboration  with  their  colleagues. 
And  it  is  to  support  these  developments 
that  the  creation  of  what  we  have  called 
a staffroom  community  of  inquiry  is  so 
important.  Precisely  how  this  might  be 
done  is  itself  a matter  for  inquiry,  and 
one  that  it  would  be  particularly  appro- 
priate for  the  school’s  principal  and  vice- 
principal to  undertake. 

However,  to  bring  about  a staffroom 
ethos  in  which  there  is  ongoing,  informed 
discussion  and  inquiry  about  ways  of 
ensuring  that  the  curriculum  optimizes  the 
learning  opportunities  for  all  the  children 
in  the  school  will  require  changes  in  the 
perception  of  teacher  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities by  many  educators.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  our  conviction  that,  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  a form  of  professional 
development  that  is  based  in  self-chosen 
classroom  inquiry,  adequately  supported 
by  resource  personnel  experienced  in 


classroom  research,  many  teachers  will  be 
willing  to  make  these  changes. 

In  recent  years,  considerable  emphasis 
has  been  given  to  reflection,  in  both  ini- 
tial and  in-service  education  for  teachers. 
And  certainly,  reflecting  in  and  on  one’s 
actions  (Schon,  1986)  is  an  important 
aspect  of  the  practice  of  teaching.  How- 
ever, despite  its  value  in  promoting  self- 
knowledge,  reflection  by  itself  is  not 
sufficient.  To  bring  about  improvements 
in  practice  that  really  benefit  our  stu- 
dents, teachers’  reflections  need  to  lead  to 
specific  plans  for  change  that  are  put  into 
action  and  then  subjected  to  observation 
and  further  reflection.  If  the  goal  of 
reflection  is  understanding,  then  the  pur- 
pose of  understanding  is  improvement  in 
action.  And  it  is  this  improvement  which 
is  the  raison  d’etre  for  teacher  research. 


NOTE 

In  Ontario,  teachers  with  access  to  a computer 
equipped  with  a modem  can  join  the  “Culture  of 
Change”  electronic  network  by  phoning  OTF  at 


(800)  268-7061,  or  (416)  966-3424  and  requesting 
an  application  form.  To  join  the  international  teach- 
er researcher  discussion  on  Internet  send  a message 
to: 

listserv@lester.appstate.edu 
In  the  body  of  the  message  type: 
subscribe  xtar  [your  name] 

(e.g.,  subscribe  xtar  David  Booth) 
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The  Teacher  in  a 
Learning  Organization 


A Holistic  View 

Bridget  Harrison 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Kennedy/Woodlands  Family 

Richard  Frise 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Clarkson/Erindale  Family, 

Peel  Board  of  Education 

This  article  represents  our  expression 
of  a new  optimism  that  comes  from 
an  awareness  of  the  high  level  of 
expertise  among  our  teachers  and  the 
unprecedented  consensus  among  educa- 
tional researchers,  writers,  and  leaders 
about  the  vision  for  schools  of  the  future. 
None  of  the  new  roles  of  the  teacher  we 
suggest  here  stands  alone  as  an  indepen- 


dent set  of  tasks  or  competencies.  Rather 
these  are  integrated  and  interdependent 
roles  that  not  only  suggest  a holistic  view 
of  professional  teaching/learning  practice 
but  also  insist  on  collaborative  and  colle- 
gial activity  among  all  the  partners  and 
stakeholders.  These  of  course  include 
principals,  superintendents,  parents,  and 
all  other  community  partners.  Implicit, 
but  perhaps  not  explicit,  in  this  discus- 
sion is  the  assumption  that  in  performing 
these  roles,  teachers  will  benefit  from, 
and  need  continuous  dialogue  with,  all 
partners  to  enhance  their  work  and  sup- 
ply the  synergy  for  improved  schools. 

Developing  and  Sharing  the  Vision 

The  effective  teacher  will  need  to  devel- 


op considerable  capacity  as  a visionary 
and  a vision-sharer.  What  we  mean  by 
this  is  that,  in  considering  the  intended 
learning  outcomes  for  the  children  one 
teaches,  it  becomes  the  teacher’s  routine 
practice  to  assist  children  in  gaining  a 
clear  vision  of  themselves  demonstrating 
the  acquisition  of  the  skill  or  knowledge 
intended  in  the  curriculum.  To  the  degree 
that  teachers  are  able  to  assist  children  in 
seeing  themselves  perform  as  intended,  it 
is  our  conviction  that  learning  will  occur 
more  readily. 

When  children  are  assisted  through 
this  step  from  an  abstract  to  a concrete 
sense  of  their  capacities,  much  of  the 
road  towards  new  learning  will  have 
been  travelled. 

This  is  a teacher  role  that  emphasizes 
the  interdependence  of  the  teacher  and 
the  learner.  The  shared  vision,  when 
developed  and  explored  collaboratively, 
is  a powerful  motivator  and  stimulant. 
Further,  it  allows  students  to  assess  their 
own  progress  and  to  develop  strategies 
for  demonstrating  their  successes. 

Teachers  who  are  highly  skilled  in 
assisting  children  with  seeing  themselves 
with  new  competencies  will  have  a great 
ability  to  model  outcomes,  will  demon- 
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strate  clarity  and  precision  in  language, 
will  have  knowledge  of  current  theory 
and  practice  in  student  learning,  and  will 
know  the  capacities  and  learning  styles 
of  each  of  their  students. 

The  teacher’s  responsibility  for  the 
“vision”  unfolds  at  a variety  of  levels.  At 
the  farthest  from  the  child  is  the  teach- 
er’s vision  for  the  community  or  society. 


Teachers  learn  to 
eliminate  what  does 
not  work. 


As  teachers  use  this  macro-level  vision 
to  begin  thinking  about  their  practice  and 
plan  backwards  towards  the  vision  they 
can  sustain  for  their  school,  their  class- 
room, and  each  child,  one  key  considera- 
tion will  be  the  degree  to  which  they  can 
make  those  visions  explicit. 

Explicit  awareness  of  each  teacher’s 
vision,  discussion  among  teachers  to 
develop  school-wide  visions,  and  sharing 
of  these  visions  with  all  partners  will 
occur  when  each  teacher  accepts  this  as 
part  of  the  role  and  will  result  in  a more 
productive,  more  satisfying,  and  better 
understood  and  supported  school  system. 


Demonstrating 

Student  success  is  the  measure  of  suc- 
cessful teaching.  Really  successful  teach- 
ers measure  themselves  by  the  success  of 
all  of  their  students.  They  accept  without 
reservation  the  personal,  professional 
responsibility  for  learning  in  their  class- 
rooms. They  constantly  ask  themselves 
the  question,  “Have  all  my  students 

learned yet?”  To  reach  this  level 

of  competence,  teachers  have  to  demon- 
strate the  expected  outcomes  for  the  stu- 
dents and  then  help  the  children  to 
visualize  themselves  demonstrating  the 
expected  outcomes.  Teachers  learn  to 
eliminate  what  does  not  work.  They 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  send  every 
child  home  every  day  with  increased 
confidence  in  his  or  her  ability  to  learn. 
Poor  teachers  and  poor  schools  leech 
from  their  students,  sending  them  home 


every  day  with  less  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  learn. 


Modelling 

“A  child  who  learns  from  one  who  is  still 
learning  drinks  from  a running  brook;  a 
child  who  learns  from  one  who  has 
stopped  learning  drinks  from  a stagnant 
pond”  (Richard  Skemp).  Teachers  who 
use  their  capacity  to  continuously  revise 
and  improve  elements  of  their  regular 
daily  classroom  practice  model  both  the 
joys  and  the  risks  of  lifelong  learning  to 
their  students.  When  teachers  continuous- 
ly work  to  transform  their  attitudes  and 
skills  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  in 
their  classes,  they  model  a proactive  and 
optimistic  view  of  the  world  and  its 
future  that  students  emulate.  After  all, 
young  people  learn  what  adults  do,  not 
what  they  say.  It  is  not  enough  for  teach- 
ers to  tell  students  how  often  their  jobs 
and  careers  will  be  transformed  during 
their  working  lives,  or  how  regular 
retraining  and  new  information  will  be 
part  of  their  daily  lives,  if  teachers  model 
for  them  only  the  capacity  to  reproduce 
what  was  done  to  them  and  what  they’ve 
done  so  far  themselves.  Teachers  have  to 
be  seen  seeking  out  problems  to  solve 
both  in  program  and  in  instruction;  they 
must  be  seen  looking  for  a range  of  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  they  actively 
uncover;  and  finally  they  must  be  seen 
choosing  and  applying  the  appropriate 
methods  for  working  with  each  child  to 
improve  learning.  When  teachers  model 
the  collaborative  skills,  excellent  work 
habits,  joyful  attitudes,  and  positive 
behaviours  we  expect  to  instill  in  chil- 
dren, learning  and  the  love  of  learning 
increase  exponentially. 

Making  Choices 

Every  teacher  will  have  an  increasing 
number  of  opportunities  and,  indeed, 
responsibilities  to  make  choices  about  the 
“stuff’  of  instruction.  When  there  is  far 
more  material  for  the  curriculum  than 
time  available  to  address  it,  it  is  critical 
that  these  choices  are  made  at  the  class- 
room level,  by  teachers  who  know  the 
competencies  of  the  children  and  who 
have  a clear  set  of  intended  learnings  to 
use  as  a guide  to  such  a decisions.  The 
teacher,  thus  equipped,  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  sort  the  pieces  of  curriculum  that 


will  help  these  children  meet  these  partic- 
ular learning  outcomes. 

There  are  other  choices  to  be  made. 
Teachers  are  in  charge  of  the  conditions 
that  enable  learning  to  occur.  They  con- 
trol the  variables  that  enhance  the  oppor- 
tunities for  learning  success.  This  control 
insists  that  wise  choices  are  made  about: 
what  learning  is  expected  and  how  it  will 
be  rewarded  and,  as  important  as  each  of 
these,  what  action  teachers  take  to  enable 
the  learning  process  to  succeed. 

Most  of  these  choices  will  be  guided 
by  the  data  that  are  gathered  continuous- 
ly from  observing  the  students.  These 
observations  will  provide  information 
regarding  the  students’  learning  readi- 
ness, their  present  skill  and  knowledge 
level,  their  needs  as  the  teaching/learning 
experience  progresses,  and  the  moment 
they  experience  success. 

In  a rapid  and  often-repeated  cycle 
that  involves  interpreting  these  data, 
planning  the  next  step,  and  observing 
again  (or  act,  observe,  and  act  anew) 


Y 

■ oung  people 
learn  what  adults  do, 
not  what  they  say. 


work  with  every  child  or  group  will  con- 
sist of  a series  of  choices  that  will  con- 
stantly adjust  instruction  to  the  student 
learners.  These  choices  about  what,  how, 
and  when  will  also  be  functions  of  the 
clarity  and  appropriateness  of  the  vision 
for  the  learners  under  instruction. 


Intervening 

An  intervention  is  an  interruption  in  a 
flow.  The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  inter- 
rupt the  flow  of  thoughts,  messages,  and 
feelings  that  students  experience  in  order 
to  shape  and  focus  on  things  that  count 
for  student  learners.  In  this  intervention 
process  then,  effective  teachers  will  direct 
attention  towards  those  experiences  that 
will  assist  their  students  in  attaining  the 
intended  learning  or  achieving  the  desired 
outcomes. 

There  are  three  key  points  at  which  the 
teacher’s  intervention  will  have  a power- 
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ful  impact  on  student  learning.  First,  by 
directly  describing  the  intended  learning, 
teachers  will  engage  students  and  moti- 
vate their  approach  to  the  learning  task. 
Second,  by  identifying  with  the  student 
each  key  point  where  they  demonstrate 
learning  progress,  the  student’s  focus  is 
maintained  and  effort  is  supported.  Final- 
ly, by  ensuring  that  students  are  recog- 
nized when  they  are  doing  or  have  done 
well  at  the  task,  teachers  will  confirm  and 
celebrate  the  student’s  achievement. 

An  important  consideration  in  each 
case  is  timing.  Teachers  who  carefully 
observe  each  learner  will  develop  an 
increasing  ability  to  know  when  these 
teachable  moments  arrive.  They  are 
important  and  must  not  pass  without 
appropriate  teacher  intervention. 

Maintaining  the  Teaching-Learning 
Loop 

Successful  teachers  know  that  there  is  a 
continuous  teaching-learning  loop. 
Teaching  and  learning  are  interdepen- 
dent activities  rather  than  separate  or  lin- 
ear activities.  The  teacher  who  is  able  to 
simultaneously  learn  about  teaching  and 
teach  learning  (others  how  to  learn)  is 
what  is  needed  in  today’s  classrooms. 
This  requires  the  ability  to  “visit”  one’s 
own  school  and  one’s  own  classroom  in 
order  to  view  what  goes  on  there  with 
fresh  eyes.  Excellent  teachers  observe, 
gather  data,  hypothesize,  improvise, 
decide,  practise,  and  respond.  The 
important  skill  possessed  by  the  best 
teachers  today  is  a sense  of  timing  — 
knowing  when  to  intervene  in  the  teach- 
ing-learning process  and  knowing  when 
to  insert  additional  theory,  research,  and 
practice  into  their  own  understanding  of 
the  teaching-learning  process.  There  is  a 
constant  flow  of  school-based  and  class- 
room-based  research  about  the  teaching- 
learning loop  which  needs  to  be  attended 
to.  Teachers,  working  together  to  plan, 
implement,  and  relentlessly  revise  pro- 
gram and  instruction,  can  adopt  many 
strategies  for  learning  about  their  own 
classroom  and  about  their  own  peda- 
gogy. 

It  is  our  view  that  teachers  today  are 
able  to  do  what  we  have  described  here. 
They  know  that  good  schools  are  about 
parallel  learning  for  parents,  teachers,  and 
students,  and  that  they  are  the  lead  players 
in  the  creation  of  a learning  organization. 


Vicky  Hopton 

Vice  Principal, 

Edenwood  Senior  School, 

Peel  Board  of  Education 

Our  first  steps  towards  being  teacher 
researchers  began  with  a conversa- 
tion among  three  staff  members  who 
were  expressing  discontent  with  the  math 
programs.  We  recognized  that  our  lan- 
guage programs  were  more  successful 
and  satisfying  for  both  students  and 
teachers.  How  could  we  adapt  the  basic 
components  of  our  language  arts  program 
to  our  mathematics  program?  What  mate- 
rials were  available  to  support  a more 
holistic  program?  Those  tentative  ques- 
tions quickly  led  us  down  an  exciting 
road  of  discovery  and  self-renewal. 


Our  enthusiasm  as 
learners  was  contagious, 
and  we  gradually  found 
our  colleagues  asking 
us  what  we  were  doing 
and  why. 


We  agreed  to  explore  this  topic  through 
a series  of  regular  meetings  in  which  we 
would  share  resources,  questions,  and 
strategies.  One  of  the  first  choices  that  we 
made  was  to  talk  openly  about  our  own 
feelings  about  math  and  recall  our  person- 
al experiences  as  math  learners  and  teach- 
ers. From  those  first  exploratory  conversa- 
tions, we  designed  a survey  to  use  with 
students  and  colleagues  in  order  to  gain  a 
sense  of  where  we  were  starting  from  in 
terms  of  attitudes  and  understanding. 

We  then  moved  into  an  active  infor- 
mation-gathering stage.  We  began  to 
seek  out  literature  that  examined  the 
questions  that  we  had  raised.  We  talked 


with  colleagues  in  our  board  and  from 
other  areas.  We  arranged  to  visit  schools 
that  had  adopted  a holistic  math  program 
featuring  math  learning  through  explo- 
ration of  construction  materials.  We  also 
took  time  to  visit  distributors  of  math 
materials  and  we  experimented  with  new 
teaching  techniques  and  manipulatives  in 
our  math  program.  We  observed  our  stu- 
dents on  a regular  basis  and  asked  prob- 
ing questions  as  they  worked  with  new 
materials;  we  videotaped  classroom 
activities  to  monitor  student  and  teacher 
interactions. 

Throughout  the  process  of  gathering 
information,  we  took  care  to  continue  to 
meet  on  a regular  basis.  We  shared  our 
frustrations,  questions,  successes,  and 
insights.  We  talked  about  how  we  were 
refining  our  observational  and  question- 
ing skills.  We  found  that  keeping  a writ- 
ten journal  allowed  us  to  focus  our 
thoughts  and  actions.  Our  enthusiasm  as 
learners  was  contagious,  and  we  gradual- 
ly found  our  colleagues  asking  us  what 
we  were  doing  and  why. 

Through  our  questions,  discussions, 
and  sharing  of  materials,  interest  in 
improving  math  instruction  was  stimulat- 
ed throughout  the  school.  As  the  year 
drew  to  a close  in  June,  we  made  plans 
to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  new  resources 
by  a larger  audience.  Space  in  the  school 
building  was  set  up  to  serve  as  a Design 
and  Technology  Learning  Centre.  This 
year,  classes  began  by  booking  this  area 
to  develop  math  and  science  concepts 
through  the  exploration  of  the  construc- 
tion materials. 

The  people  within  an  organization  are 
in  the  best  position  to  effect  change  with- 
in that  organization.  The  ongoing  support 
and  the  collaboration  among  colleagues 
at  our  school  facilitated  the  successful 
implementation  of  an  innovative  pro- 
gram. We  made  changes  in  classroom 
materials,  teaching  strategies,  and  basic 
belief  systems.  Our  purposeful  interac- 
tions as  teacher  researchers  created  mean- 
ingful changes  that  were  supported 
throughout  the  school. 
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Teacher 

Collaboration 


^ Until  there  is 
systemic  change, 
until  collaborative 
cultures  are  valued 
and  supported  by 
administrations  and 
boards,  large-scale 
change  is  not 
possible.  ^ 
Flavia  Churchill 


New  Ways  of  Relating 
to  Each  Other 


Teachers  Initiating  Change  with  the  Transition  Years 


Mary  Curran 

Teacher,  Senator  O’Connor  College 
School,  Metropolitan  Separate  School 
Board 

Until  May  1993,  Room  0116  in  my 
school  housed  the  Geography 
Department’s  extensive  mineral  col- 
lection. By  June,  the  rocks  were  gone  in 
time  for  the  grand  opening  of  our  Transi- 
tion Team’s  new  planning  room.  There 
we  meet  to  celebrate  the  end  of  the  first 
phase  in  setting  up  an  integrated  program 
for  our  “destreamed”  Grade  9 students. 
The  simplicity  of  the  details  on  paper 
belied  the  months  of  hard  work  that  pre- 
ceded that  ceremony  and  the  labour  in 
subsequent  school  year. 

Semestering  ended.  Instead,  from 
September  1993  to  June  1994,  each 
Grade  9 student  spent  half  a school  day 
with  one  teacher  in  an  integrated  pro- 
gram which  encompassed  five  subjects 
— English,  geography,  keyboarding,  the- 
ology, and  physical  education.  Students 
followed  a more  traditional  rotary  system 
in  the  other  part  of  the  day,  although  in 
the  interests  of  further  integration,  Grade 
9’s  had  the  same  teacher  for  both  math 
and  science.  In  this  way  we  attempted  to 
create  a bridge  between  the  elementary 
and  high  school  experiences.  How  did 
we  arrive  at  such  a radical  overhaul  of 
our  Grade  9 program? 

Dramatic  change  does  not  occur  in  an 
administrative  vacuum.  The  principal’s 
commitment  to  educational  opportunity 
for  all  students  appeared  where  it  mat- 
tered most  — in  action.  He  encouraged 
us  to  find  good  research  materials,  fund- 
ed their  purchase,  and  worked  alongside 
us  in  meetings.  In  addition,  he  encour- 
aged “creative  scheduling”  as  our  vice- 
principal juggled  other  staff  to  cover 
Transition  Team  meetings  during  school 


time.  But  most  critically,  he  actively 
involved  teachers  in  decision  making. 
Those  who  agreed  to  teach  Grade  9 had  a 
major  say  in  the  format  of  the  new  pro- 
gram. Power  sharing  happened  for  us  in 
that  most  natural  of  contexts  — ongoing 
team  work. 

The  frequency  of  our  meetings  permit- 
ted an  exchange  of  experiences  between 
25  teachers  from  all  departments.  We 
swopped  stories  about  classes  and  stu- 
dents, examined  what  worked  and  what 
did  not,  shared  new  reading  materials, 
commiserated  and  laughed  with  each 
other.  Over  time,  an  interesting  transfor- 
mation occurred  as  the  intrusion  of  gov- 
ernment directives  faded  into  the  back- 
ground with  the  realization  that  now  we 
could  act  on  long-simmering  internal 
problems  in  our  school  — namely,  our 
dissatisfaction  with  general  and  basic 
level  courses.  We  seized  the  chance. 

Our  reading  on  the  importance  of  col- 
laborative learning,  activity-based  teach- 
ing, and  Gardner’s  work  on  multiple 
intelligences  clarified  the  need  to  make 
changes  in  how  we  worked  with  our  new 
Grade  9’s.  Since  we  believed  strongly  in 
making  the  effort  to  continue  the  climate 
of  “care”  prevalent  in  elementary  schools 
that  Andy  Hargreaves  described  in 
Rights  of  Passage,  we  tried  to  create  a 
structure  where  one  teacher  would  spend 
considerable  time  with  each  group  of 
students.  After  months  of  struggle,  in 
April  1993,  we  were  finally  committed 
to  the  development  of  an  integrated  pro- 
gram. These  steps  towards  change  were 
neither  smooth  nor  complete  but  we 
hoped  they  would  result  in  better  learn- 
ing opportunities  for  all  Grade  9 stu- 
dents. In  any  event,  our  new  collective 
awareness  precluded  standing  still. 

Nor  were  we  totally  on  our  own.  Com- 
mon sense  told  us  that  other  teachers  had 
walked  this  path  before,  and  an  ERIC 
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search  revealed  several  teacher-devel- 
oped integrated  programs.  Strong  themes 
with  sound  sub-concepts  were  common 
to  most  of  these  experiments,  and  so  we 
began  to  explore  possible  themes  capable 
of  encompassing  five  different  subjects. 
Eventually,  we  produced  four  such 
themes  — identity,  community,  change, 
and  discovery.  Next  we  developed  three 
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or  four  sub-concepts  for  each  of  these, 
and  this  formed  the  framework  of  the 
integrated  program. 

By  May  1993,  ten  teacher  volunteers 
were  committed  to  teaching  the  new  pro- 
gram. Two  teams  were  created  from 
these  ten  to  include  specialists  for  each 
of  the  different  subjects.  Work  on  the 
master  schedule  enabled  us  to  set  up 
twice-weekly  planning  sessions  and 
monthly  meetings  for  the  whole  group 
during  the  next  academic  year.  For  this 
we  acquired  a new  Transition  meeting 
place  (the  former  geography  storage 
room).  Meanwhile,  other  teachers  in  the 
Grade  9 program  had  already  established 
their  courses  for  destreaming.  The  sci- 
ence teachers,  in  particular,  had  worked 
with  great  dedication  to  ensure  a mea- 
sure of  integration  by  combining  the 
teaching  of  math  and  science.  Once 
again  our  principal  played  a major  role 
as  a facilitator.  The  tasks  were  daunting 
but  the  plans  were  in  place.  Then  how 
did  it  all  work  out? 

After  a year  of  teaching,  we  learned 
that  shared  decision-making  creates  opti- 
mal conditions  for  teacher  responsibility 
and  accountability.  We  had  decided  on 
the  program;  it  was  our  responsibility  to 
deal  with  issues  that  emerged. 


Teacher  collaboration  was  most  defi- 
nitely an  issue.  Since  each  teacher  in  the 
integrated  program  depended  on  other 
expert  members  to  develop  lessons  rele- 
vant to  their  subject  discipline,  collabora- 
tion was  critical.  However,  we  learned 
quickly  that  students  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  have  difficulty  working  co- 
operatively. We  saw  at  first  hand  the 
combustible  mix  of  attending  to  tasks  and 
relationships  with  colleagues,  even  after  a 
year’s  intensive  preparation.  There  were 
noticeable  differences  between  those  who 
focussed  on  outcomes,  expecting  meet- 
ings organized  along  traditional  lines 
with  a chair  and  a firm  agenda,  while  oth- 
ers placed  a greater  emphasis  on  the  pro- 
cess of  team  building.  Perhaps  if  the 
Transition  planning  room  had  not  existed 
and  common  planning  time  had  not  been 
scheduled,  some  of  us  would  have  quietly 
retreated  to  our  own  classrooms  and  gen- 
tly closed  our  doors.  But  we  did  not. 

Instead,  through  trial  and  error  we 
found  ways  of  working  together.  Each 
month,  we  steered  our  large  meeting 
somewhere  between  a formal  rules  of 
order  and  Rogers’s  leaderless  group.  In 
our  small  twice-weekly  team  sessions,  we 
discovered  that  we  could  work  quickly 
and  efficiently  if  we  avoided  anecdotes 
about  favourite  students  and  instead 
explained  individually  what  we  proposed 
for  the  weekly  portion  of  our  thematic 
unit.  In  retrospect,  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  the  social  support  of  colleagues  was 
one  of  the  program’s  great  strengths. 
Indeed,  given  the  radical  nature  of  our 
work,  such  collegiality  was  essential. 

Teaching  through  thematic  units  pre- 
sented another  dilemma.  At  first,  we  had 
great  territorial  arguments  about  devot- 
ing equal  time  to  the  five  subjects  in  the 
integrated  program.  As  the  year  pro- 
gressed we  noticed  that  making  connec- 
tions between  subjects  required  the 
exercise  of  complex  thinking  skills  for 
teachers  as  well  as  for  students,  and 
gradually  the  battles  over  content  subsid- 
ed. When  teachers  from  different  depart- 
ments worked  together,  we  witnessed  at 
first  hand  the  vast  quantities  of  informa- 
tion, unconnected  across  the  disciplines, 
previously  offered  to  Grade  9 students. 
Once  we  lowered  the  barriers  between 
subjects,  we  found  ourselves  in  territory 
where  students  learning  became  the 
prime  focus  of  our  attention. 


This  meant  teaching  explicitly  the  use 
of  thinking  skills,  the  processes  of  writ- 
ing and  reading,  as  well  as  the  skills  nec- 
essary for  group  work.  We  learned  that 
our  past  emphasis  on  the  acquisition  of 
subject-based  information  had  obscured 
the  importance  of  this  kind  of  teaching. 
Class  work,  team  meetings,  and  constant 
reference  to  research  documents  revealed 
the  previous  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of 
student  learning  and  its  assessment.  Our 
new  Grade  9’s  were  not  the  only  learners 
last  year. 

Indeed,  not  all  our  Grade  9’s  were 
enthusiastic  about  our  program.  We 
wanted  to  partially  recreate  Grade  8. 
“Too  much  like  Grade  8,”  some  of  them 
said  and  we  listened,  realizing  painfully 
that  just  as  we  had  to  learn  collaboration 
with  our  colleagues,  so  we  also  have  to 
find  new  ways  of  working  with  our  stu- 
dents and  their  parents.  Through  newslet- 
ters, questionnaires,  and  parents’  nights, 
we  tried  to  keep  parents  abreast  of  our 
progress,  while  they  tolerated  our  con- 
stantly evolving  report  card.  Obviously, 
our  work  in  this  area  has  hardly  begun. 
Would  this  change  process  ever  end? 


W e learned  quickly  that 
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Never,  we  discovered  when  we  began 
to  make  plans  for  our  destreamed  stu- 
dents’ entry  into  Grade  10.  More  meet- 
ings, more  work  followed  and  as  a result, 
next  year  these  students  will  participate 
in  an  integrated  English  and  history  pro- 
gram — our  school’s  continuation  of 
Transition. 

And  so  we  head  into  another  year  of 
change  with  hope  — the  robust  kind  that 
Vaclav  Havel  describes  as  “not  a will- 
ingness to  invest  in  enterprises  that  are 
obviously  headed  for  early  success  but 
rather  an  ability  to  work  for  success,” 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  what  we  do 
makes  sense  irrespective  of  the  outcome. 
Our  Transition  planning  room  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  this  hope. 
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Developing  a New 
Professionalism 

Collaboration  for  Lifelong  Learning 


Flavia  Churchill 

Teacher,  Mill  Valley  Junior  School, 
Etobicoke 

In  October  1990,  I began  teaching  at 
my  school,  a small  elementary  school 
in  an  urban  metropolitan  area.  The 
school  population  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 180  students  from  junior  kinder- 
garten to  Grade  5.  The  majority  of  the  12 
staff  members  have  been  at  the  school 
since  I started. 

The  school  encourages  a collaborative 
working  relationship  among  the  staff 
members.  Conversations  about  teaching 
often  take  place  during  lunch  hours, 
before  and  after  school,  and  during  recess 
breaks.  Our  questions  and  debates,  reflec- 
tions and  suggestions  lead  to  inquiry  and 
continually  challenge  us  to  reflect  upon 
our  practices. 


Our  Collaborative  Process 

Our  joint  work  and  the  focus  of  our  pro- 
fessional development  during  the  1992/93 
school  year  was  a school-based  inquiry 
centred  on  research  skills  and  how  chil- 
dren develop  skills  as  researchers.  Our 
group  of  six  — all  the  primary/junior 
teachers  and  the  communications  (special 
education)  teacher  — began  the  project 
with  a question  from  the  communications 
teacher.  She  was  working  with  teachers 
and  students  from  Grades  3 to  5 on 
research.  As  she  worked  in  the  different 
classrooms,  she  began  to  form  questions 
based  on  her  observations.  During  “small 
talk”  sessions  she  began  to  discuss  the 
issue  of  research  skills  and  wondered  how 
we  could  assist  children  in  acquiring 
research  skills  in  order  to  become  lifelong 
learners.  We  decided,  in  the  fall  of  1992, 
that  this  would  become  the  focus  of  our 
professional  development.  This  focus 
would  last  for  most  of  the  year  and  would 
continue  on  into  the  summer,  as  well  as 


into  the  1993/94  school  year. 

We  examined  how  we,  as  individual 
teachers,  were  working  with  the  students 
in  our  classrooms  in  the  area  of  research. 
We  asked  ourselves  what  it  was  that  we 
wanted  students  to  learn  while  engaged  in 
the  research  process,  what  value  research 
had  to  lifelong  learning,  and  which  skills 
our  students  would  need  in  order  to  be 
able  to  effectively  engage  in  research. 


W,  wanted  the 

students  who  leave 
our  junior  school  ... 
to  understand  the  role 
they  played  in  their 
own  learning. 


A grass-roots  teacher-collaborative 
was  formed.  We  decided  that  we  would 
meet  regularly  throughout  the  year  to 
discuss  how  we  approached  research  in 
our  classrooms.  Every  primary  and 
junior  teacher,  as  well  as  the  communi- 
cations teacher,  began  to  meet  each  week 
during  our  lunch  hour.  The  teacher- 
librarian  also  joined  us  for  a number  of 
meetings,  as  her  schedule  permitted. 

During  this  series  of  weekly  meetings, 
held  over  a period  of  five  months,  we 
questioned,  examined,  discussed,  shared, 
and  reflected  together  in  order  to  develop 
a model  that  would  begin  in  Grade  1 and 
carry  on  through  to  Grade  5.  The  focus 
was  on  the  process.  We  wanted  the  pro- 
cess to  have  continuity,  both  in  philoso- 
phy and  practice,  and  to  begin  in  the 
primary  grades  and  continue  on  through 
to  the  junior  grades.  We  wanted  the  stu- 
dents who  leave  our  junior  school,  bound 


for  middle  school,  to  understand  the  role 
they  played  in  their  own  learning  and  to 
feel  confident  about  their  abilities. 
Although  we  placed  emphasis  on  the 
process,  we  also  realized  that  the  product 
was  important  but  that  it  was  not  to  be 
valued  on  its  own. 

We  began  by  sharing  what  we  were 
doing  in  our  own  classrooms.  Each  of  us 
would  come  to  the  meeting  and  discuss 
how  we  were  approaching  the  teaching 
of  research  skills  in  our  own  classrooms. 
The  communications  teacher  was  able  to 
share  what  she  saw  in  the  various  class- 
rooms in  which  she  team-taught,  as  well 
as  any  strategies  or  ideas  she  had  learned 
from  her  communications  in-service 
meetings.  Each  member  of  the  group 
contributed  successes,  failures,  ques- 
tions, ideas,  strategies,  and,  most  impor- 
tant, support  for  one  another.  The  group 
felt  quite  at  ease  discussing  both  what 
worked  and  didn’t  work.  As  each  person 
shared,  the  main  ideas  and  questions 
were  recorded  by  one  member  of  the 
group,  and  a focus  and  date  for  our  next 
meeting  was  set. 

What  remained  constant  during  these 
meetings  was  the  willingness  to  share  and 
the  spirit  of  inquiry.  No  one  ever  seemed 
to  feel  that  they  had  “the  answer.”  Group 
members  would  describe  classroom  sce- 
narios and  experiences.  As  these  experi- 
ences were  shared,  further  questions  were 
raised  and  similar  experiences  were 
shared.  The  experience  described  was 
examined,  and  ways  to  expand  upon  the 
experience  were  suggested. 

As  well  as  sharing  what  was  occur- 
ring in  our  own  classrooms,  we  shared 
what  we  had  learned  by  reading  the  cur- 
rent research.  The  examination  of  the 
research  literature  provided  us  with  fur- 
ther questions  and  issues  to  examine. 

As  the  year  unfolded,  our  group 
developed  a research-skills  model  which 
we  implemented  from  Grades  1 to  5.  We 
began  to  work  through  the  model  with  all 
of  the  primary  and  junior  students  in  our 
school.  That  summer,  we  continued  to 
meet  as  a group,  and  we  formalized  our 
philosophy.  At  least  70  hours  were  spent 
examining  the  issue  of  research  skills 
over  the  period  of  one  year. 

We  continued  to  question  and  refine 
our  model,  our  philosophy,  and  our  prac- 
tices during  the  following  year.  Site- 
based  planning  created  new  goals  on 
which  we  began  to  collaborate,  but  the 
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Teachers  in  tune  with  change 
won’t  want  to  miss  these 
important  new  titles  by  some 
of  OISE  Press’s  leading  authors 


Changing  Teachers, 
Changing  Times 

Teachers’  Work  and  Culture 
in  the  Postmodern  Age 
by  Andy  Hargreaves 
0-7744-041 0-8/288pp/1 994/$26.50 


Changing  Schools 
from  Within 

Creating  Communities 
of  Inquiry 
by  Gordon  Wells 

0-7744-0404-3-/304pp/1994/$24.50 


Supporting  Beginning 
Teachers 

A Handbook  for  School  Admin- 
istrators 

by  Ardra  L.  Cole  et  al. 
0-7744-041 8-3/72pp/1 995/$  1 3.50 


Public  Attitudes  Towards 
Education  in  Ontario  1994 

The  Tenth  OISE  Survey 
by  D.W.  Livingstone, 

D.  Hart,  L.E.  Davie 
0-7744-0423-X/56pp/1 995/$8.50 

Order  from: 

Scholarly  Book  Services,  Inc. 
77  Mowat  Avenue,  Suite  403 
Toronto,  ON  M6K  3E3 

(416)  533-5490  Fax  (41 6)  533-5652 
(Please  add  7%  GST,  plus  $2.50  for  first 
book,  + 500  each  book  thereafter) 


issue  of  research  skills  was  not  forgotten. 
We  continued  to  monitor  the  process  and 
discuss  what  was  occurring  in  our  own 
classrooms,  as  well  as  what  was  written 
in  the  research  literature. 

The  Effects  of  Teacher 
Collaboration 

Three  years  have  passed  since  those  initial 
meetings.  The  majority  of  our  collabora- 
tive efforts  took  place  during  the  1992/93 
school  year,  but  the  effects  of  that  collab- 
oration were  most  visible  during  1993/94. 
The  students  in  Grades  3 to  5 had  been 
exposed  to  the  philosophy  we  believed  in 
and  the  practices  we  were  implementing, 
for  a period  of  two  to  three  years.  The  stu- 
dents were  moving  along  a continuum  of 
classroom  research,  that  went  from  engag- 
ing in  large-group  research  in  the  primary 
grades  to  being  independent  researchers 
by  the  time  they  left  our  school  in  Grade 
5.  The  majority  of  students  were  able  to 
discuss  the  various  stages  of  research  and 
understood  the  research  process. 

Many  of  the  areas  that  we  investigated 
with  our  students  were  taken  from  the 
curriculum  guidelines  written  by  the 
board.  We  began  with  the  large  topic  and 
began  building  a common  knowledge 
base  for  the  entire  class.  From  this  knowl- 
edge base,  the  students  began  to  focus  on 
personal  areas  of  interest  and  began 
brainstorming  what  they  knew  about  this 
topic  of  interest.  The  students  were 
encouraged  to  develop  questions  and 
investigate  their  questions,  using  a wide 
variety  of  media.  Textbooks  were  not 
used.  We  relied  on  literature  from  the 
school  and  public  library,  films,  excur- 
sions, and  information  from  a variety  of 
“experts”  and  sources.  The  sources  from 
which  the  students  gathered  information 
continued  to  grow  as  the  they  began  to 
realize  the  wide  range  of  possibilities. 

The  students  were  taught  how  to  make 
“jot  notes”  based  on  information  that  they 
gathered,  and  they  learned  to  categorize 
and  sort  these  notes.  One  student  wrote  in 
a self-evaluation,  “I  am  quite  good  at 
sorting  jots  into  categories.  It’s  a thing 
that  you  have  to  think  a lot  about.  But 
sometimes  there’s  one  jot  that  goes  with 
two  categories.  But  the  fun  thing  about  it 
is  it’s  like  being  a detective.”  Detectives 
investigate  and  so  do  lifelong  learners. 

Once  the  students  had  categorized  and 
organized  their  information,  they  presented 


final  products.  These  involved  some  form 
of  writing  and  often  included  oral  presen- 
tation. The  writing  took  the  form  of  formal 
reports,  fictional  stories  which  included  the 
relevant  information  to  be  presented,  and 
diaries.  The  oral  presentations  took  the 
form  of  drama,  formal  reports,  and  videos. 
Again,  just  as  the  students  learned  that  the 
possibilities  for  gathering  information 
were  endless,  they  also  learned  that  they 
could  present  information  in  a variety  of 
ways.  The  students  were  helping  to  design 
and  structure  the  curriculum. 

Implications  of  Our  Collaboration 

Our  students  inquire.  They  are  curious 
and  understand  the  importance  of  this 
curiosity  and  their  own  questions.  They 
are  now  able  to  articulate  the  research 
process.  They  know  how  to  access  infor- 
mation in  order  to  begin  to  examine  the 
issues  surrounding  their  questions  and 
they  have  learned  that  research  leads  to 
further  inquiry. 

As  well  as  articulating  the  research 
process  for  ourselves  and  our  students, 
we  also  articulated  our  practices  and 
expectations  to  the  parents  in  our  school 
community.  Through  the  use  of  self- 
evaluations,  newsletters,  report  card 
comments,  PTA  meetings,  and  open 
houses,  our  parents  are  aware  of  our 
beliefs  and  philosophy.  They  are  able  to 
assist  their  children  in  becoming  lifelong 
learners  by  working  in  partnership  with 
the  school.  As  one  parent  responded  on  a 
self-evaluation  “My  daughter  presented 
her  research  to  me  at  home  and  I agree 
that  she  put  a lot  of  hard  work  and  enthu- 
siasm into  her  research.  I was  impressed 
by  the  organization  of  the  presentation 
which  comes  from  the  way  you  guided 
them  through  the  process.” 

Collaborative  Cultures: 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Nias,  Southward,  and  Yeomans  (1989) 
offer  the  following  characteristics  of  col- 
laborative cultures: 

• collaboration  is  found  in  all  aspects  of 
school  life 

• failure  and  uncertainty  are  shared,  dis- 
cussed, and  examined  in  order  to 
receive  help,  support,  and  insight 

• there  is  broad  consensus  on  teaching 
methods 
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• members  who  collaborate  tolerate  dis- 
agreement; this  disagreement  can  be 
frequent  as  teachers  continually  ques- 
tion and  examine 

• common  purposes  are  shared  and 
developed  over  time 

• the  total  person  counts  in  collabora- 
tive cultures 

• interdependence  is  valued 

• diversity  is  valued 

I believe  that  our  group  worked  as  a 
collaborative  culture.  Each  of  the  charac- 
teristics listed  above  applies  to  our  group 
as  we  worked  together  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.  Rather  than  working  in  iso- 
lation, we  “cracked  the  walls  of  privatism” 
in  order  to  “work  together,  learn  from  each 
other,  and  improve”  our  “expertise  as  a 
community”  (Fullan  & Hargreaves,  1991, 
pp.  1 , 6).  Our  group  initiative  greatly  ben- 
efited each  member  of  the  group,  as  well 
as  the  students  in  our  school.  Although 
this  collaboration  had  many  positive 
effects,  a number  of  questions  still  remain 
and  must  be  examined. 

Our  collaborative  group  effort  stemmed 
from  our  own  interests  and  inquiry.  As  a 
group  of  teachers,  we  voluntarily  decided 
to  meet  during  our  own  time  as  time  was 
not  made  available  for  us  to  meet  profes- 
sionally during  the  school  day.  Time  has 
been  identified  as  one  of  the  key  factors  in 
maintaining  a collaborative  culture.  If 
teachers  are  to  work  together  in  order  to 
develop  professionally,  where  will  this 
time  come  from?  Will  this  initiative  be 
supported  by  both  administration  and  the 
community? 

As  we  get  ready  to  begin  a new 
school  year,  there  will  be  changes  to  our 
staff.  Two  of  the  teachers  in  our  collabo- 
rative group  will  not  be  teaching  at  the 
school  this  year.  The  communications 
teacher  whose  original  questions  helped 
to  form  our  collaborative  group  has 
transferred  to  a new  school.  Another 
teacher  is  taking  a year  off  to  spend  time 
with  her  infant  son  and  complete  her 
graduate  work;  as  part  of  her  graduate 
work,  she  will  return  to  lead  group  ses- 
sions on  spelling.  We  have  questions  sur- 
rounding this  aspect  of  the  curriculum 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  develop  a school- 
wide philosophy  in  the  area  of  spelling, 
just  as  we  did  with  research  skills.  In 
September,  we  agreed  as  a staff  that  we 
would  focus  on  literacy  across  the  grades 


as  our  area  of  professional  development 
for  the  1994/95  school  year.  This  teach- 
er-initiated collaboration  will  continue 
for  one  more  year  because  our  inquiry 
into  a new  area  continues. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  the  teachers  on 
staff  with  time  to  meet  on  a regular  basis, 
our  principal  has  freed  up  all  of  the  teach- 
ers on  staff,  twice  a week,  for  two  half- 
hour  periods.  She  is  able  to  accomplish  this 
by  leading  a school-wide  assembly  twice  a 
week.  This  solution  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  our  school  population  is  small. 

Until  there  is  systemic  change,  until 
collaborative  cultures  are  valued  and  sup- 
ported by  administrations  and  boards, 
large-scale  change  is  not  possible.  How- 
ever, change  begins  with  individual 
teachers.  Michael  Fullan  states  that  “indi- 
vidual and  small  group  action  will  turn 
out  to  be  a more  powerful  strategy  than 
relying  on  institutional  action”  (1994,  p. 
17).  As  individual  teachers  and  small 
groups  of  teachers  begin  to  work  in  their 
own  schools,  internal  and  external  forces 
“must  eventually  connect  if  there  is  to  be 
institutional  breakthrough”  (p.  1 8). 


Diane  Carter 

Vice  Principal,  Trelawny  Public  School 

Jim  Giles 

Program  Implementation  Resource 
Teacher,  Park  Royal  Field  Office, 

Peel  Board  of  Education 

The  evolution  of  our  new  reporting 
process  was  lengthy  but  invaluable. 
The  creators  of  this  change  were  the 
30  teachers  at  Queenston  Drive  Public 
School  — dedicated,  professional, 
reflective  practitioners  who  were  strong 
yet  diverse  in  their  beliefs  about  learning 
and  teaching.  The  common  threads  for 
the  group  were  the  valuing  of  the  collab- 
orative process  and  a strong  desire  to  do 


This  new  professionalism  will  focus 
on  teacher  expertise  and  knowledge, 
coupled  with  collaborative  efforts  among 
teams  of  teachers,  between  schools  and 
the  community.  Teachers  need  to  criti- 
cally examine  their  teaching  practices 
and  the  implications  of  these  practices  on 
students.  As  teachers  we  need  to  begin  to 
explore  the  question  of  how  to  use  time 
and  expertise  in  order  to  create  and  sus- 
tain these  workplace  cultures  to  further 
develop  teaching  into  what  Fullan  (1993) 
calls  a “full  profession.” 
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the  best  for  our  students. 

It  is  difficult,  in  hindsight,  to  pinpoint 
the  exact  beginnings  of  the  change;  how- 
ever, the  seed  of  change  began  with  talk 
— lots  of  it  — professional,  shared, 
reflective  talk.  Dialogue  often  centred  on 
the  students’  work,  their  needs,  and  the 
teachers’  reflections  about  their  efforts  in 
trying  to  meet  these  needs  in  the  class- 
room. This  process  of  dialogue  generated 
questions,  LOTS  of  questions.  Some 
inquiries  were  answered  by  airing  and 
sharing  them  with  colleagues,  while 
other  questions  required  closer  examina- 
tion, more  data  and  reflection. 

As  we  talked  and  reflected,  we  became 
aware  that  key  members  in  our  communi- 
cation network  were  missing  — the  par- 
ents. We  saw  a need  to  cultivate  and 
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strengthen  communication  ties  with  this 
essential  group  of  people.  After  all,  these 
people  are  major  shareholders  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  students.  To  truly  assess  and 
foster  learning  in  our  students  we  needed 
to  know  more  of  their  background,  their 
interests,  and  their  strengths.  We  needed 
input  from  the  parents  and  from  the  stu- 
dents themselves. 

The  development  of  a more  suitable 
report  card  and  reporting  process  became 
our  focus.  The  existing  report  card  was 
not  meeting  anyone’s  needs  in  terms  of 
philosophy,  practice,  coherence  across 
grade  levels,  ability  to  truly  communi- 
cate with  the  parents  about  their  child’s 
progress,  and,  most  important,  it  was  not 
helping  to  foster  student  improvement. 
The  traditional  report  card  contradicted 
much  of  what  we  were  striving  for  and 
had  learned  about  student  learning.  It 
fragmented  learning  into  small  specific- 
skill  areas  and  forced  us  into  a narrow, 
somewhat  subjective,  rating  scale.  Little 
room  was  left  for  any  kind  of  anecdotal 
or  descriptive  comment  or  evaluation. 
We  felt  that  the  reporting  process  had  to 
encompass  and  address  the  whole  notion 
of  inquiry  and  learner-centred  program- 
ming. We  also  believed  that  the  parents 
and  the  students  had  to  have  a more 
prominent  place  as  shareholders  in  the 
process.  The  process  needed  to  be  more 
goal  oriented,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
whole  child,  and  to  underline  the  belief 
that  evaluation  should  be  the  driving 
force  behind  growth  and  improvement. 

The  road  to  a new  report  card  involved 
the  staff  in  looking  not  only  at  a new  form 
but  also  at  the  entire  process  of  reporting. 
A report  card  committee  with  representa- 
tion from  each  division  in  the  school  was 
formed.  This  core  committee  could  have 
easily  created  a new  report  card  and 
directed  the  rest  of  the  staff  in  its  use. 
Instead  they  felt  that  if  the  report  card  was 
to  have  substantial  meaning,  relevance, 
and  acceptance  by  the  rest  of  the  staff  and 
the  parents,  collaboration  and  consultation 
were  of  paramount  importance. 

The  first  step  was  to  search  for  existing 
examples  of  report  cards  that  use  innova- 
tive ways  of  communicating  with  parents. 
With  assistance  from  the  Peel  Board  of 
Education’s  Report  Card  Committee,  a 
number  of  samples  from  across  Canada 
were  examined.  We  uncovered  a model  of 
reporting  from  the  London  Board  of  Edu- 
cation that  we  quickly  recognized  as  one 


that  we  could  adapt  to  make  our  own.  In 
the  London  Board’s  reporting  process, 
parents,  students,  and  teachers  are 
involved  in  mutually  formulating  goals 
through  discussion  in  a parent-student- 
teacher  conference  held  early  in  the  fall 
term.  The  parents  bring  insights,  back- 
ground information,  perceptions  concem- 
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ing  the  strengths,  needs,  and  interests  of 
their  child  to  the  conference.  Teachers 
contribute  their  first  impressions  and  have 
information  from  previous  reports  for  ref- 
erence. In  the  junior  and  intermediate 
grades,  the  students  themselves  are  invit- 
ed to  the  conference.  They  too  have  a 
great  deal  of  insight  in  terms  of  recogniz- 
ing and  articulating  their  needs  in  terms  of 
academic  success.  Most  students  know 
exactly  where  they  need  to  focus  their 
time  and  effort  in  order  to  improve  aca- 
demically. This  often  includes  personal 
organizational  factors  and  habits,  not  just 
academic  ones.  Even  high-achieving  stu- 
dents recognize  areas  for  growth. 

After  consultation  with  the  staff,  we 
quickly  adopted  the  London  reporting 
process  and  decided  to  meet  with  each  set 
of  parents  and  students  early  in  the  first 
term  to  establish  goals  for  the  year.  A for- 
mal written  report  based  on  the  goals  was 
sent  home  at  the  end  of  the  first  term.  A 
second  conference  to  discuss  progress  to 
date  and  to  reassess  the  goals  was  sched- 
uled for  March.  A final  summational 
report  was  to  be  developed  and  sent  home 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  creation 
of  the  June  report  card  and  the  need  for  a 
“common  language”  forced  the  staff  to 
focus  on  key  values  and  outcomes  of 


learning  and  their  indicators.  This  brought 
us  to  a new  level  of  understanding  of  what 
we  were  doing  on  a daily  basis  in  the 
classroom. 

After  discussion  and  input  from  par- 
ents during  evening  meetings,  it  became 
clear  that  parents  wanted  the  final  report 
in  June  to  have  similar  features  to  the 
previous  report  card.  Thus  a completely 
anecdotal  report  was  out  of  the  question. 
We  struggled  with  formulating  a viable, 
comprehensive  checklist  that  would 
address  all  the  important  issues  and  areas 
that  parents  and  students  need  to  know  in 
order  for  growth  to  occur.  We  based  our 
rating  scale  on  frequency  of  demonstra- 
tion and  chose  indicators  that  we  could 
observe.  This  checklist  forced  us  to 
examine  closely  and  critically  how  we 
assess  and  evaluate  our  students  and  how 
we  could  provide  a variety  of  opportuni- 
ties for  students  to  demonstrate  what 
they  had  mastered  and  understood.  This 
checklist  contained  indicators  and  com- 
mon values  that  stretched  throughout  all 
the  grades  and  across  the  traditional  cur- 
riculum subject  areas. 

It  was  through  this  process  of  visiting 
and  revisiting  these  indicators  that  we 
began  to  critically  examine,  clarify,  and 
challenge  our  everyday  practice  as  well  as 
our  underlying  philosophies.  Through  this 
struggle  and  interchange  we  evolved  into 
a more  collaborative,  collegial,  and  pro- 
fessional group  of  actively  inquiring 
teachers.  The  process  was  truly  transfor- 
mational. The  deep  commitment  to  shared 
learning  and  teaching  that  we  developed 
in  this  focussed  work  changed  our  ways 
of  working  as  educators.  The  final  prod- 
uct, though  valuable,  was  not  as  valuable 
as  the  process  of  constructing  a common 
understanding  for  our  mutual  develop- 
ment as  reflective  and  learning  teachers. 

Five  years  after  the  beginning  of  this 
process,  we  have  not  yet  rested.  New 
staff  have  to  be  in-serviced  each  year  so 
that  they  too  can  feel  comfortable  with 
the  process.  We  continue  to  make  revi- 
sions and  clarify  what  the  indicators  on 
the  report  card  look  like  and  sound  like  in 
everyday  practice.  This  ongoing  process 
of  revision  continues  to  demand  colle- 
giality  and  refinement  of  our  understand- 
ing of  teaching  and  learning.  Although 
the  result  of  the  process  was  not  earth- 
shatteringly  important,  for  this  handful  of 
educators,  it  was  significant,  transforma- 
tional work. 
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Reflection 

On 

Practice 


^ Having  this  inner 
resource  of 
knowledge  enables 
us  to  become  more 
self-reliant  — more 
able  to  rely  on 
ourselves  for 
knowing  what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it.^ 

Robert  P.  Parker 
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Teacher  Development  Through  Self-Narrative 


C.  T.  Patrick  Diamond 
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University  of  Toronto 

Life  is  very  nice,  but  it  has  no  shape. 

The  object  of  art  is  actually  to  give  it 
some 

and  to  do  it  by  every  artifice  possible  — 
truer  than  the  truth. 

— Jean  Anouilh 

Teacher  Development 

We  spend  our  lives  trying  to  get  our 
teaching  in  ever  better  shape.  But  there 
are  no  custom-built  exercise  machines 
readily  at  hand.  We  have  only  ourselves, 
our  colleagues  and  students,  and  our 
imaginations.  After  30  years  of  teaching 
courses  in  high  school  and  in  pre-service/ 
in-service  teacher  education  programs,  I 
now  seek  a safe  place  where  teachers  can 
work  out  through  writing  and  talking.  By 
reflecting  on  their  teaching  selves  they 
improve  their  practice.  Last  summer,  I 
found  myself  wondering  how  I too  could 
better  restory  my  teaching.  I asked 
myself:  “How  can  we  all  find  our  authen- 
tic teacher  centres  and  so  transform  our- 
selves through  inquiry?  What  does 
teacher  development  mean  in  a postmod- 
ern age?”  I looked  for  answers  in  the 
maze  of  Princeton  where  I happened  to 
find  myself. 

Travelling 

I had  just  proudly  “delivered”  my  son, 
John,  to  a new  graduate  program  to  com- 
plete his  Master  of  Business  Administra- 
tion degree  (MBA).  Twenty  years  ago, 


when  he  was  small,  we  had  read  and 
reread  the  picture  book  of  the  boy  whose 
red  balloon  flew  away  over  the  rooftops 
of  Paris.  I now  wandered  into  the  library 
at  Princeton.  Catching  up  with  the  current 
periodicals  might  suggest  some  solutions. 
I always  use  the  browsing  strategy  and  so 
began  a self-guided  tour  of  the  reading 
room.  I found  that  the  Princeton  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Poetry  and  Poetics,  now  in  its 
third  edition  (Preminger  & Brogan, 
1993),  provided  a review  of  the  last  30 
years  of  developments  in  literary  criti- 
cism. I was  reminded  that  the  term  “ency- 
clopedia” derives  from  the  Greek  for  an 
all-round  or  liberal  education.  It  has  come 
to  mean  a dictionary  or  a written  record 
of  knowledge  evolving  over  time. 

I felt  I was  getting  warmer  but  still 
wondered  how  we  can  each  set  about 
renewing  ourselves.  How  can  we  both 
focus  on  the  self  and  broaden  the  scope 
of  research  into  teacher  development?  I 
knew  that  all  my  past  travels  had  led  me 
to  my  “real”  work,  that  of  self-narrator 
and  guide  to  others,  to  whatever  it  was 
that  was  in  me  to  express,  to  whatever 
meanings  I could  let  fly  into  the  world.  I 
wondered  about  the  fanciful  art  forms  of 
an  MBA  yet  to  be  established  in  teacher 
education.  It  might  stand  for  “Making 
Butterfly  Art.”  In  this  program,  we  could 
catch  at  the  butterflies  of  our  experience 
with  their  rainbow,  fragile  wings.  We 
would  write  to  take  flight.  We  would 
each  practise  as  an  artist  and  develop  self 
as  our  own  best  project.  But  how  can  we 
learn  to  sculpt  and  resolve  the  evolving 
plot  of  our  stories?  How  can  the  teacher 
transform  into  an  artistic  wordsmith  or 
research  detective? 

Each  Our  Own  Best  Inquirer 

The  development  of  self  and  its  different 
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aspects  (person,  parent,  teacher,  researcher) 
is  promoted  through  the  reconstruction  of 
experience.  Self  is  constructed  and  rebuilt 
as  we  assemble  and  renovate  any  other 
concept  — as  part  of  a continuing  journey 
of  personhood,  undertaken  through  writing 
and  reflection,  and  within  the  contexts  of 
others.  By  definition,  self  is  socially  con- 
structed. However,  in  a postmodern  age, 
self  is  also  an  artistic  telling  rendered 
through  storying.  Self-characterization  is  a 
crucial  part  of  the  story.  Its  personal  and 
distributed  list  of  accumulating  meanings 
serves  as  our  unique  reading  room,  the 
home  encyclopedia  that  we  can  always 
browse.  Through  narrative  inquiry,  we  give 
greater  shape  to  the  self  and  the  life  that  it 
imagines  as  a series  of  provisional  and 
revisable  plots. 

I next  browsed  Augarde’s  (1992)  dic- 
tionary of  modern  quotations.  He  had 
edited  over  5,000  quotations,  assembled 
from  more  than  200,000  citations  taken 
from  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 
If  a teacher’s  life  of  30  years  consists  of 
900  “shows”  (Palonsky,  1986)  a year, 
how  can  shape  and  structure  be  lent  to 
that  daunting  series  of  events?  The  edi- 
tors reflexively  described  the  Princeton 
Encyclopedia  as  a book  of  knowledge, 
facts  {facta  or  that  which  is  constructed), 
theories,  questions,  and  judgments. 
Through  storytelling,  we  get  in  touch 
with  our  own  meanings.  Through  narra- 
tive inquiry,  we  are  then  able  to  distance 
ourselves  from  these  meanings  and  so 
retell  them.  If  the  subject  matter  of  self- 
narrative is  experience,  its  aim  is  the 
growth  of  understanding  and  the  trans- 
formation of  teaching. 

Self-Narrative 

In  courses  with  teachers  as  graduate  col- 
leagues, I have  used  the  monarch  cater- 
pillar with  its  progress  from  pale  grub 
through  chrysalis  of  jade  to  golden  but- 
terfly as  a symbol  of  transformation.  One 
of  the  ways  that  I have  worked  with 
teachers  is  to  ask  them  to  experiment 
with  self-narrative  by  assembling  ten  lit- 
erary extracts.  These  excerpts  are  taken 
from  the  authors  that  the  teachers  feel 
have  most  influenced  their  development. 
They  are  asked  to  reconsider  selections, 
from  short  stories,  novels,  plays,  film 
scripts,  letters,  and  poems,  that  provide 
accounts  of  teachers’  experiences  that 


relate  to  their  own.  In  their  retelling,  the 
teachers  discuss  the  questions  that  are 
posed  by  their  inquiry  into  the  meaning 
of  teaching  and  teacher  development. 

Another  way  that  I have  worked  with 
teachers  is  to  ask  them  to  write  stories 
about  their  teaching  lives.  I share  mine 
with  them.  We  ask  what  we  have  each 
learned.  We  devise  storying  forms  to 
represent  and  spell  out  our  experience. 
As  evolutionary  epistemologists,  we 
struggle  to  chart  and  tell  the  stories  of 
the  development  of  our  present  under- 
standings. We  ask  how  we  have  become 
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the  teachers  and  researchers  that  we  are. 
What  signposts,  marker  events,  or  step- 
ping stones  do  we  now  recognize?  What 
breakthroughs  and  impasses  helped  form 
our  professional  narrative?  We  consider 
the  twists  and  turns,  the  discarded  and 
evolving  metaphors,  the  prisms  and 
cages,  the  continuing  presences  and  stub- 
born blind  spots.  We  evoke  and  share  the 
details  of  our  unfolding  phases.  We  look 
inwards  and  outwards,  backwards  and 
forwards  to  reconfirm  our  theories  of 
self-development.  We  share  and  discuss 
our  self-narratives.  Johnson  (1994)  listed 
34  learning  experiences  that  were  central 
to  his  journey  of  becoming  a teacher 
researcher.  He  untangled  his  themes  by 
construing  the  events  as  elements  in  a 
“repertory  grid-based”  conversation  with 
himself,  his  supervisor,  and  me  as  his 
examiner.  His  grid  provided  a meaning 
web  that  helped  resort  his  experience. 

Through  such  prompts  to  self-narrative, 
we  record,  assimilate  and  appraise  the 
growth  of  our  experience  as  teachers, 
researchers,  graduate  students,  colleagues, 


and  family  members.  However,  both  the 
content  (the  ideas  or  constructs)  and  the 
form  of  the  telling  of  the  narrative  are 
revealing.  The  form  and  its  embodying 
techniques  are  crucially  important.  The 
annotations  of  self  are  interpreted  back- 
wards from  the  perspective  of  the  present 
but  are  lived  forward  in  time.  These  inter- 
pretations of  self  depend  upon  the  ency- 
clopedia of  knowledge  within  which  the 
text  is  first  composed  by  us  as  author  and 
then  received  by  us  as  reader.  In  self-nar- 
rative, we  are  uniquely  positioned  as  both 
the  author  and  reader.  Through  such  self- 
study,  we  draw  on  our  frame  of  reference 
to  enrich  our  story  with  a double  set  of 
meanings  that  we  can  act  on  — but  not 
without  a struggle. 

Decades  after  Ortega  y Gasset  an- 
nounced the  death  of  the  novel,  Umberto 
Eco  (1984)  alleged  that  the  author  should 
die  once  she  or  he  has  finished  writing. 
However,  authors’  postscripts  to  success- 
ful novels  continue  to  flourish.  I was  sur- 
prised to  learn  in  the  Princeton  reading 
room  that  narrative  itself  is  now  seen  as 
almost  dead  and  that  its  scope  has 
allegedly  been  steadily  narrowed  (Denzin, 
1993).  I next  learned  that  the  postmodern 
agenda  of  deconstruction  is  to  bring  into 
question  the  modernist  meta-narratives  of 
rationality,  emancipation,  autonomy,  and 
progress  (Fuchs  & Ward,  1994).  So  much 
for  development!  Fortunately,  a later 
entry  in  the  Princeton  Encyclopedia 
assured  me  that  Lyotard  still  admits  of  the 
possibility  of  our  generating  new,  ironic 
versions  of  the  artist  as  hero.  With  the 
quest  for  universal  being  “called  off,”  we 
have  to  tell  stories  of  the  self  from  within 
the  play  of  forces  that  both  separates  self 
from  its  own  products  and  disperses  its 
energies  among  the  very  conflicts  that  it 
tries  to  organize.  We  must  let  the  balloon 
go. 

Still  later  entries  in  the  Princeton 
Encyclopedia  defined  narrative  as  “a  ver- 
bal representation  of  a sequence  of 
events  or  facts  ...  whose  disposition  in 
time  implies  causal  connection  and 
point”  (p.  814).  Plot  was  defined  as  “the 
pattern  or  structure  of  events  within  a 
text,  ...  a sequence  of  actions  rendered 
implicitly  or  explicitly  by  chronology 
and  perhaps  by  causality”  (p.  916).  Hav- 
ing written  about  the  interplay  of  my 
third  and  first  person  voices  (Diamond, 
1993,  1994,  in  press),  I felt  reassured. 
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But  the  “perhaps”  kept  me  wondering. 
Can  postmodern,  reflexive  narrative  help 
us  to  weave  nets  fine  enough  to  catch, 
appreciate,  and  free  experience? 

By  emphasizing  the  mapping  of  self 
over  time,  narrative  is  especially  appro- 
priate to  programs  in  teacher  education 
which  seek  the  development  of  self  in 
community.  By  providing  painterly  and 
literary  examples  and  by  sharing  two 
works  of  my  own,  I pictured  the  con- 
struction of  self  as  a writing  and  reading 
of  text  (Diamond,  in  press).  In  the  first 
intertextual  self-narrative  (Diamond, 
1993),  I used  a letter  to  self  (“Dear 
Pat,...”)  to  reconsider  a previous  paper 
of  mine.  In  the  second  (Diamond,  1994), 
I mapped  my  own  development  along 
intertwined  paths,  including  that  of  my 
doctoral  research.  This  romantic  narra- 
tive concluded  with  my  supervising  doc- 
toral theses  and  courses  in  teaching 
development.  I depicted  my  journey  as 
that  of  an  improvising  map-maker.  I 
undertook  it  first  as  a tourist,  then  as  a 
traveller,  and  finally  as  a guide.  Compos- 
ing narratives  of  teacher  experience 
helps  create  research  texts  that  are  acces- 
sible, compelling,  and  persuasive.  But 
can  the  artistry  of  postmodern  fiction 
help  resuscitate  narrative  before  it  too  is 
lost? 

Interpretations 

Narrative  offers  a self-conscious  way  of 
extending  what  we  experience  and  know. 
It  is  a form  of  meta-fiction  which  itself  is 
a term  for  describing  the  last  20  years  of 
anti-realist  experimentation  with  distinc- 
tively ironic  but  not  easily  accessible 
forms  of  storytelling.  In  addition  to  char- 
acters in  search  of  a plot,  unreliable  nar- 
rators, criss-crossing  dialogue,  multiple 
authorship,  and  recursive  footnotes,  post- 
modern self-narrative  often  requires 
brief,  fragmented,  multi-mediumistic, 
parodic,  and  significant  derailments  from 
all  previously  accepted  genres.  Not  so 
easy. 

Development  in  teaching  and  research 
may  be  produced  by  experiments  in 
which  we  try  to  break  away  from  the 
content  and  forms  of  traditional,  empiri- 
cal research.  Through  parody,  we  can 
revisit  and  reflect  on  our  past  texts. 
Books  speak  to  books  and  our  writing 
can  touch  self  and  others.  Playing  with 
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our  past,  present,  and  future  fictions 
ensures  the  arrest  of  attention.  We  can 
each  reconsider  the  teacher  self  I am,  the 
teacher  self  I hope  to  become,  and  the 
teacher  self  I fear  to  remain.  The  cir- 
clings  of  these  compounded  images  and 
self-citing  repetitions  resemble  the  end- 
lessness of  mirror  tricks.  This  gives  new 
meaning  to  the  term  and  practice  of  writ- 
ing circles  in  which  teachers  teach  teach- 
ers through  writing  and  sharing  stories 
about  their  classrooms. 

Each  teacher’s  classroom  and  research 
practices  form  a vast  library  worthy  of 
Eco’s  (1984)  secret  labyrinth  in  The 
Name  of  the  Rose.  In  this  novel,  William 
of  Baskerville’s  former  student,  but  now 
aged  narrator,  looks  back  and  realizes 
that  all  books  narrate  us  ( de  te  fabula 
narratur).  We  are  the  real  subjects  of  the 
stories  we  tell.  As  this  ingenious  fable 
shows,  by  attending  to  our  own  collection 
of  ideas  and  quotations,  we  can  imagine 
different  avenues  to  open  up  the  labyrinth 
of  our  understanding.  As  in  postmodern 
detective  stories,  the  terminal  logic  of 
preconceived  designs  and  paradigms 
impedes  our  ability  to  see  what  is  actually 
in  front  of  (or  behind)  us.  Eisner  (1991) 
favourably  contrasts  the  benefits  of 
experimenting  with  the  metaphorical, 
suggestive,  figurative,  and  evocative  lan- 
guage of  arts-based  research  with  those 
of  perpetuating  the  linear,  analytic,  tech- 
nical, and  denotative  language  of  empiri- 
cal research. 

The  epic  search  for  causal  explanations 
needs  to  give  way  to  devising  admittedly 
limited  interpretations  of  our  acts  of  inter- 
pretation. Although  we  may  never  be  able 
to  fully  interpret  our  practice  or  our  texts, 
we  can  explore  why  and  how  we  pro- 


duced them.  Through  rewriting  them  as 
fiction,  we  can  learn  to  accept  that  we  live 
in  poetic  ambiguity:  “Art  does  not  repro- 
duce the  visible,  rather  it  makes  visible” 
(Paul  Klee  in  Augarde,  1992,  p.  176).  The 
universal,  modernist  explanations  of  posi- 
tivism can  be  replaced  by  the  authentic 
brilliance  of  details,  by  the  concrete  par- 
ticularity of  our  recorded  and  reconsid- 
ered practice,  and  by  the  evocation  of 
alternative  worlds.  The  persuasiveness  of 
accounts  implies  the  capacity  for  promot- 
ing the  kind  of  critical  reflection  that 
prompts  the  reconstruction  of  our  belief 
systems.  But  stories  must  first  take  our 
breath  away.  Once  our  empathetic  imagi- 
nation is  engaged,  we  can  be  enticed  into 
reframing  our  worlds  through  narrative 
inquiry. 

Nabokov’s  self-conscious,  experi- 
mental technique  took  the  form  of  alle- 
gorical, allusive,  and  complex  word 
games.  He  described  the  highest  achieve- 
ments in  art  as  being  characterized  by 
“the  irrational  and  the  illogical,  by  that 
spirit  of  free  will  that  snaps  its  rainbow 
fingers  in  the  face  of  smug  causality” 
(Dipple,  1988,  p.  67).  As  in  a butterfly 
hunt,  aesthetic  bliss  soars  when  we  alight 
on  the  chance  beauty  of  unexpected  cor- 
respondence. But  then  we  must  release 
it.  In  contrast  to  the  flatness  of  mere 
accuracy,  we  then  resonate  with  curiosi- 
ty, tenderness,  kindness,  and  even  ecsta- 
sy. These  are  the  secret  nerves  of  the 
work  of  teacher  development. 

An  Ending 

Alternative  plots  haunt  every  level  of  our 
inquiry  into  the  experience  of  teaching.  In 
journeying  along  the  teacher  education 
continuum,  we  are  always  at  the  begin- 
ning. We  cannot  reduce  our  labyrinth  to 
any  simple  line  of  straightforward  devel- 
opment. Our  aesthetic  response  to  the 
unfolding  story  of  our  practice  is  as  inex- 
haustible as  its  plot  is  unresolvable.  There 
are  no  causes  to  be  grasped  with  final 
certainty.  There  are  only  acts,  expres- 
sions, and  contexts  to  be  endlessly  re- 
interpreted. 

What  does  develop  through  our  in- 
quiries is  an  ever-more  sensitive  experi- 
ence-seeking capacity.  The  inner  land- 
scapes of  self  and  the  underlying  geogra- 
phy of  others  provide  the  richest  grounds 
for  educative  inquiry  and  improved  prac- 
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tice.  We  never  catch  up  but  we  can  catch 
on.  ‘The  order  that  our  mind  imagines  is 
like  a net,  or  like  a ladder,  built  to  attain 
something.  But  afterward  you  must  throw 
[it]  away,  because  you  discover  that,  even 
if  it  was  useful,  it  was  meaningless.... 
The  only  truths  that  are  useful  are  instru- 
ments to  be  thrown  away”  (Eco,  1984,  p. 
492). 

Leaving  the  Princeton  reading  room,  I 
found  the  bookstore  and  a discounted 
copy  of  a biography  of  Nabokov.  Recall- 
ing Tolstoy’s  fate,  Nabokov’s  fatal  illness 
was  also  alleged  to  have  commenced 
after  a severe  fall  taken  while  chasing 
butterflies.  When  we  learn  from,  but 
without  being  bound  by,  these  writers 
something  is  saved.  So  too  with  our  sto- 
ries, children,  students,  and  colleagues. 
To  develop  we  have  to  catch  hold  but 
only  to  let  go.  At  the  Joint  Centre  for 
Teacher  Development,  we  entertain  such 
possibilities. 
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■ t is  my  belief  that  one  of  the  most  press- 

■ ing  problems  facing  dedicated  teachers 
I today  is  a feeling  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  enormity  and  complexity  of  teach- 
ing. We  are  no  longer  simply  purveyors  of 
knowledge.  Instead,  we  are  often  asked  to 
be  all  things  to  all  people.  Unless  we 
embrace  a more  holistic  perspective,  this 
can  and  does  lead  to  burnout. 

As  children  with  special  needs  are 
mainstreamed  into  regular  classrooms, 
we  must  acquire  new  skills  to  plan  and 
teach  special  programs.  These  range 
from  teaching  children  who  are  gifted  to 
behaviourially  exceptional,  to  those  who 
are  learning  disabled  or  multiple  handi- 
capped, to  children  who  come  from  an 
ESL  background.  Most  teachers  feel 
very  strongly  that  they  are  personally 
responsible  for  each  child’s  learning  and 
feel  guilty  when  time  constraints  and  the 
complexity  of  the  school  culture  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  meet  every 
child’s  needs. 

In  addition,  we  are  being  forced  to  deal 
with  the  impact  of  more  and  more  societal 
problems  in  the  classroom.  Increasingly 
both  parents  are  in  the  workforce  and  sub- 
sequently, we  have  many  youngsters  who 
are  in  daycare  and/or  who  are  latch-key 
children.  Some  children  have  three  care- 
givers every  day.  There  is  an  increasing 
number  of  single-parent  households;  often 
there  is  a sharp  decline  in  the  family’s 
income  when  the  mom  becomes  the  sole 
breadwinner.  In  the  home,  many  children 
are  dealing  with  family  problems  such  as 
chemical  addictions,  physical,  sexual, 
and/or  emotional  abuse.  There  is  an 
increasing  number  of  immigrant  students 
with  language  and  cultural  barriers  to 


learning.  Often  poverty  affects  some  stu- 
dents to  the  extent  that  intervention,  in  the 
form  of  meal  programs,  food  banks, 
and/or  clothing  drives,  is  necessary  before 
learning  will  occur.  In  this  context,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  the  teacher  may  often 
connect  with  feelings  of  powerlessness. 

These  feelings  may  in  turn  be  deep- 
ened by  isolation.  Traditionally,  teachers 
have  worked,  and  many  continue  to 
work,  in  closed  classrooms.  Open  com- 
munication between  teachers,  and/or 
working  within  one  another’s  teaching 
space  as  supportive  colleagues,  is  made 


Given  that  we  share 
this  vision  of  the  child’s 
wholeness,  how  can 
we  support  one  another 
in  our  teaching? 


more  difficult  by  portable  classrooms 
and  school  organization.  A few  teachers 
still  fear  they  will  be  judged  incompetent 
if  they  can’t  cope  alone.  This  is  a carry- 
over from  the  school  inspector  days. 

Furthermore,  many  school  boards  do 
not  have  the  funding  available  for  the 
support  staff  that  troubled  children  and 
despairing  teachers  need.  Unfortunately, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  this  is  going  to 
change  in  the  immediate  future.  Psycho- 
logical services  are  still  seen  as  a frill  in 
many  districts  and  with  budget  restraints 
and  cutbacks,  it  is  often  one  of  the  first 
programs  to  be  streamlined  or  cut  entire- 
ly. At  the  same  time,  students  with  spe- 
cial needs  and  societal  problems  place 
greater  demands  on  teachers  than  ever 
before. 
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Basic  Teacher  Needs 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  I have  become 
increasingly  aware  of  two  basic  teacher 
needs  that  must  be  met  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive and  thrive  in  a modern  classroom. 
First,  it  is  essential  for  teachers  to  see 
each  child  as  “whole”  (Blair,  1994).  Sec- 
ond, teachers  need  to  maximize  the  ways 
they  can  support  one  another. 

But  what  does  seeing  the  child  as 
whole  mean?  The  basic  premise  is:  the 
child  is  whole  as  he  or  she  is.  If  a student 
has  a learning  or  emotional  problem,  the 
child  is  not  in  “deficit”  or  “needing  to  be 
fixed.”  He  or  she  still  has  the  potential  to 
learn.  The  teacher’s  task  then  becomes 
one  of  discernment.  How  does  this  child 
learn  best?  How  can  we  co-operate  with 
the  child’s  natural  process?  What 
resources  are  available  in  terms  of  people, 
curriculum  packages,  and  technology  that 
will  best  support  this  child’s  ability  to 
learn?  What  information  or  strategies  do 
we  lack  that  will  enable  us  to  enhance  this 
child’s  learning  potential? 

Next  we  ask,  given  that  we  share  this 
vision  of  the  child’s  wholeness,  how  can 
we  support  one  another  in  our  teaching? 
In  what  follows,  I would  like  to  describe 
a process  evolved  by  a group  of  teachers 
in  central  Ontario  called  “centred  obser- 
vation” as  one  way  of  meeting  teacher 
needs  for  support  and  communication  in 
developing  this  vision  (Blair,  1994). 

The  Centred  Observation  Project 

First,  we  explored  teacher  perceptions  of 
the  role  of  observation  in  our  classrooms. 
Second,  we  assessed  and  further  devel- 
oped our  observation  skills.  Third,  we 
analysed  our  data  and  decided  how  to 
change  programs  and  practices  based  on 
what  we  had  observed.  Often  we  consult- 
ed with  the  children  and  parents  directly. 
Fourth,  we  selected  professional  renewal 
sessions  to  learn  how  to  interpret  our 
observations  and  increase  our  knowledge 
base.  Fifth,  we  met  weekly  as  a support 
group  at  “Kid  Talk  Luncheons”  to  discuss 
concerns  and  share  observations  and 
materials.  Finally,  we  once  again  explored 
our  perceptions  and  decided  what  we 
wished  to  concentrate  on  next. 

Throughout  the  project,  I,  as  the 
researcher,  used  such  holistic  practices  as 
active  listening,  reflective  and  receptive 
meditation,  and  guided  imagery  to  build  a 


climate  of  mutual  respect  and  uncondi- 
tional positive  regard.  I was  available  for 
noon-hour  and  after-school  meetings  with 
teachers  to  provide  individual  support 
whenever  necessary.  When  the  data  were 
analysed,  the  process  of  centred  observa- 
tion became  clear. 

Centred  observation  has  four  compo- 
nents. The  first  is  an  expanded  awareness 
of  the  whole;  the  second  is  the  ability  to 
make  a choice;  the  third  is  the  positive 
regard  with  which  the  first  two  are  held, 
and  the  fourth  is  access  to  our  inner  voice. 


Awareness  of  the  Whole 

In  a classroom  situation,  the  whole  will 
include  awareness  of  the  child’s  current 
body,  mind,  and/or  feelings  states  and  an 
image  of  the  child’s  potential  wholeness. 
This  will  be  interacting  with  the  teacher’s 
whole  self,  the  program,  the  other  stu- 
dents, the  classroom  climate,  the  school, 
the  board,  and  the  educational  system. 
Furthermore,  home,  community,  or  world 
happenings  may  also  be  impacting  on  the 
child.  This  is  too  much  for  our  traditional 
ways  of  thinking  to  grasp.  How  can  I 
begin  to  understand  anything  so  multidi- 
mensional and  complex?  Obviously,  if  I 
approach  this  with  linear  thinking  strate- 
gies, I may  give  up  before  I start.  Instead, 
I see  it  as  a progression. 

Seeing  the  Child  as  Whole 
First,  we  must  see  children  as  whole.  All 
children  are  unique,  whole  individuals 
with  much  potential;  all  children  also 
have  problems  and  limitations.  To  build  a 
profile,  we  make  brief,  weekly  observa- 
tions about  the  child’s  cognitive,  physi- 
cal, social/emotional,  and  spiritual  self. 
At  the  same  time,  we  try  to  catch  the 
child  learning  something  “effortlessly.” 
By  that,  I do  not  mean  that  the  child  is 
not  working  but  that  he  or  she  is  so 
involved  in  the  learning  that  it  appears 
effortless.  This  may  happen  in  the  gym, 
in  the  arts  program,  during  creative  writ- 
ing, reading,  maths,  on  a nature  walk, 
during  an  intense  discussion,  or  while  the 
child  is  building  a structure.  These  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  match  the  seven  intel- 
ligences discussed  by  Howard  Gardner  in 
The  Unschooled  Mind  (1991).  When  his 
expanded  view  of  intelligence  is  applied, 
all  children  are  active,  involved  learners. 
I call  the  times  that  a child  learn’ s effort- 


lessly, the  child’s  “learning  space”  (Blair, 
1994).  In  order  to  truly  value  the  whole 
child,  teachers  need  to  see  this  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Another  strategy  involves  taking  a 
moment  and  reflecting  in  action  and  on 
action.  “What  is  going  on  here?”  “Is  Joey 
trying  to  get  my  attention?”  “Is  this 
behaviour  bugging  me  because  I am 
already  on  edge  or  is  this  behaviour  some- 
thing we  need  to  deal  with  now?”  Some- 
times we  can’t  take  the  time  to  think  on 
the  spot  and  when  we  have  time,  it  is  hard 
to  sort  out  just  what  is  bugging  us.  Then  it 
may  be  helpful  to  chat  with  the  child  or  a 
colleague  and  ask  “What  is  really  going 
on  here?”  This,  in  itself,  may  help  us  find 
a more  centred  position.  Sometimes  we 
need  to  consult  with  a school  psychologist 
or  community  services  organizations 
because  we  need  specialized  knowledge. 

As  we  continue  to  observe,  we  may 
notice  how  we  are  being  emotionally  trig- 
gered by  certain  students.  As  we  jot  these 
incidents  down  over  time,  patterns  will 
begin  to  emerge.  For  example,  we  may 
discover,  as  we  did  in  our  study,  that  little 
girls  who  get  angry  and  throw  temper 
tantrums  cause  us  to  withdraw  support 
and  attention  and  say  something  like, 
“That’s  not  a lady-like  thing  to  do!” 
whereas  boys  exhibiting  the  same 
behaviour  do  not  elicit  this  pattern.  This 
is  a throwback  to  earlier  sex-based  stereo- 
typical roles. 

Finally,  we  may  begin  to  see  that  the 
patterns  we  have  noticed  are,  in  fact, 
repeats  of  the  way  we  were  treated  when 
we  personally  exhibited  certain  behaviours 
as  a child.  This  awareness  usually  allows 
us  to  step  out  of  the  pattern  and  create  a 
new  one  based  on  choice  instead  of  “auto- 
matic pilot.”  Eventually,  we  may  be  able 
to  move  spontaneously  to  our  “inner 
observer”  or  fair  witness,  that  part  of  our- 
selves that  has  knowledge  of  the  whole. 
Many  exercises  have  been  developed  that 
help  us  develop  this  facility  (see  Brown, 
1983).  As  we  develop  this  facility  our- 
selves, we  can  also  help  the  children  to 
develop  it. 

Making  Actual  Choices 

Second,  centred  observation  involves 
choice.  The  choice  may  be  to  chat  with 
the  student  or  to  discuss  the  child  with  a 
colleague.  The  main  point  is  not  to  react 
from  an  automatic  pilot  position  and  to 
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stop  and  try  to  find  a more  objective 
stance  before  doing  anything  or  doing 
what  we  may  have  traditionally  done  in 
this  type  of  situation.  We  have  made  an 
actual  choice. 

Throughout  much  of  our  teaching  day, 
we  operate  automatically.  If  a child  has 
trouble  learning  to  read,  we  pull  out  our 
bag  of  tricks  to  help  the  child  become  a 
better  reader.  Then  we  try  out  methods 
matching  what  we  do  with  the  child’s 
needs.  This  is  a problem-solving  approach 
and  one  which  many  of  us  have  been 
trained  to  use.  The  responsibility  for  learn- 
ing is  with  the  teacher.  The  child  may 
choose  to  be  a passive  partner  because  the 
teacher  owns  the  problem.  A new  choice 
may  be  to  observe  the  child  and  really  see 
what  the  next  step  is  for  this  child  right 
now.  This  may  involve  conferring  with  the 
child,  the  parents,  another  colleague,  or  the 
child’s  former  teacher  so  that  we  have 
enough  information.  Then  we  guide  the 
child  to  make  a choice  and  take  responsi- 
bility for  what  and  how  he  or  she  is  going 
to  learn.  When  we  see  the  child  as  whole, 
we  also  recognize  that  the  child  has  the 
right  to  make  choices  that  will  help  him  or 
her  learn.  Making  the  child’s  decisions 
and  owning  the  child’s  problem  rob  the 
individual  of  the  right  to  be  whole. 

Fostering  Qualities  of  Wholeness 

In  order  to  be  free  to  have  an  expanded 
vision  of  the  whole  and  to  be  in  a position 
to  make  a choice,  we  need  to  hold  our- 
selves and  the  other  with  qualities  from 
centre.  There  must  be  a high  level  of 
trust,  both  internally  and  externally.  If  I 
trust  myself  and  my  potential  for  whole- 
ness, then  I can  trust  the  child.  This  trust 
is  best  fostered  by  inner  and  outer  uncon- 
ditional love,  clarity  of  vision,  openness, 
acceptance,  and  empathy.  Trust  allows 
me  to  give  the  responsibility  for  the 
child’s  learning  and  development  to  the 
child.  From  this  position,  I honour  the 
child’s  learning  style,  right  to  learn,  and 
right  to  not  learn  what  I am  teaching  if 
another  of  life’s  agendas  is  more  valid  for 
the  child  at  this  moment  in  time. 

At  the  centre,  we  have  access  to  our 
inner  voice,  our  inner  knowing.  This 
voice  does  not  nag  at  us  like  a critical 
parent.  Instead  this  voice  has  wisdom  and 
may  take  the  form  of  a word,  phrase,  or 
image.  When  we  hear  this  voice,  we 
know  that  what  we  have  heard  is  true. 


When  we  can  readily  move  to  this  place 
within  through  focussing  exercises,  guid- 
ed imagery,  or  meditation,  it  is  then  pos- 
sible to  move  to  what  the  psychologist 
Roberto  Assagioli  (1975,  p.  216)  referred 
to  as  self-identification: 

It  is  the  permanent  factor  in  the  ever  vary- 
ing flow  of  personal  life.  It  is  that  which 
gives  balance. ...  It  is  a centre  of  pure  self- 
awareness  and  creative  dynamic  ener- 
gy.... From  this  centre  we  can  learn  to 
observe,  direct  and  harmonize  all  the  psy- 
chological processes  and  the  physical 
body. 

This  is  not  our  conscious  personality; 
it  is  not  our  steady  stream  of  thoughts, 
sensations,  feelings.  It  is  the  part  that 
remains  constant  much  like  the  white 
light  that  is  constant  and  allows  us  to  see 
all  of  the  colours  and  action  on  a movie 
screen.  Assagioli  also  mentions  the  cre- 
ative, dynamic  energy  that  is  available  at 
centre.  As  we  align  our  actions  with  our 
inner  voice,  energy  becomes  available  for 
work  in  the  world  and  creative  endeav- 
our. This  ability  for  work  and  creativity  is 
the  crux  of  centred  observation. 

Schools  will  continue  to  change  and 
evolve  because  society  is  continually 
changing.  Centred  observation,  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  whole,  offers  a positive 
way  to  embrace  the  diversity  and  com- 
plexity which  both  challenge  and  enrich 
our  school  culture.  It  allows  us  to  really 
see  ourselves  and  the  students  we  teach. 
It  lets  us  relate  compassionately  with  our- 
selves and  students  as  whole  people, 
acknowledging  both  gifts  and  limitations. 
It  encourages  teachers  to  dialogue  with 
and  support  each  other  as  colleagues 
searching  out  creative  ways  to  empower 
students  to  make  choices  that  will  maxi- 
mize their  learning  potential.  Ultimately, 
it  aligns  us  with  the  creative  dynamic 
energy  we  need  to  meet  the  current  chal- 
lenges in  education. 
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Broadly  speaking,  being  mindful 
while  teaching  means  being  knowl- 
edgeably aware,  simultaneously,  of 
many  important  aspects  of  the  classroom 
curriculum  process.  Mindful  teachers  are 
able  to  hold  in  mind,  while  planning  and 
while  teaching,  those  key  aspects  of  the 
curriculum  process  which  create  class- 
rooms alive  with  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
learning.  For  example,  they  are  con- 
sciously able  to  use  their  personal  theo- 
ries of  learning  in  their  teaching,  to 
develop  powerful  personal  relationships 
in  their  classrooms,  to  incorporate  stu- 
dents’ intentions  for  learning  into  the 
curriculum  process,  to  design  significant 
curriculum  content  for  their  students,  and 
to  involve  their  students  in  using  power- 
ful guided  processes  of  thinking  and 
learning  (Parker,  in  press).  In  essence, 
teaching  mindfully  involves  learning 
more  about  our  practice  and  using  more 
of  what  we  learn  in  our  practice. 

Locating  Ourselves:  A First  Step 

As  much  as  we  may  believe  ourselves  to 
be  “inside”  our  schools  or  our  classrooms, 
insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 
are  not.  We  are  always  a part  of  history 
and,  thus,  of  social  and  cultural  processes. 
Moreover,  our  personal  histories  shape 
our  minds  and  our  actions.  “Human 
beings,”  Bruner  said,  “do  not  terminate  at 
their  skins;  they  are  expressions  of  a cul- 
ture” (1990).  Our  knowledge,  beliefs,  and 
values  come  from  our  culture,  and  think- 
ing is  knowledge-dependent.  So  we 
would  be  wise  to  be  mindful  of  the  histor- 
ical and  cultural  processes  at  work  in  our 
thinking  and  in  our  teaching.  Who  are  we 


and  who  are  our  students?  What  does  it 
mean  for  us  to  be  meeting  in  classrooms 
and  schools  in  this  place  at  this  time? 

Appropriating  Ourselves:  From 
Thoughtfulness  to  Mindfulness 

For  me,  the  process  which  Bernard  Loner- 
gan  called  self-appropriation  is  fundamen- 
tal to  the  project  of  becoming  a mindful 
teacher.  Self-appropriation  begins  with 
reflective  practice  but  takes  us  deeper  and 
further  than  reflective  practice  by  going 
beyond  pedagogical  questions  to  philo- 
sophical ones. 

The  process  of  self-appropriation  pro- 
ceeds by  means  of  questions  that  move 
us  from  practical  considerations  of  how 
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to  undertake  our  professional  practice 
towards  philosophical  considerations  of 
what  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  our 
professional  practice  are.  As  reflective 
practitioners,  we  are  already  asking  our- 
selves: What  am  I doing  now  in  my 
teaching?  By  describing  our  actual  teach- 
ing practices  in  detail,  we  prepare  our- 


selves to  ask:  What  am  I knowing  when  I 
am  doing  it?  Answering  this  question 
requires  us  to  describe  the  knowledge 
that  underlies  and  informs  these  prac- 
tices. It  involves  asking,  for  example: 
What  do  I know  that  enables  me  to  plan 
these  kinds  of  mathematics  lessons  or 
direct  those  kinds  of  projects? 

To  answer  these  questions,  we  must 
reflect  on  our  personal  knowledge  as 
well  as  on  our  personal  practices.  Fol- 
lowed consistently,  the  process  of  asking 
and  answering  these  questions  leads  us 
to  a deeper  awareness  about  the  relation- 
ship between  what  we  know  and  what 
we  do:  between  our  implicit  knowledge 
and  our  explicit  practices.  It  also  clarifies 
how  our  knowing  affects  our  doing. 

Though  these  questions  fall  within  the 
domain  of  reflective  practice,  asking  and 
answering  them  represents  a necessary, 
albeit  preliminary,  step  towards  becoming 
a mindful  teacher.  Becoming  a mindful 
practitioner,  though,  is  a larger  project. 

Wondering  and  Inquiring: 

The  Next  Step 

The  process  of  becoming  a mindful 
teacher  is  grounded  in  our  capacity  to 
wonder  and  ask  questions.  Wondering 
about  things  produces  questions  about 
them,  and  pursuing  these  questions  pro- 
duces inquiry.  Being  someone  who  won- 
ders, asks  questions,  and  inquires  is  a 
stance  we  can  take  towards  our  life  in 
general  as  well  our  professional  practice. 

It  is  much  easier  for  us  to  describe 
what  we  did  in  a particular  lesson  than  to 
describe  what  our  method  was  in  planning 
and  teaching  that  lesson  or  to  explain  why 
we  thought  our  method  would  produce 
certain  learning  results.  Yet,  it  is  precisely 
this  process  of  explaining  our  method  and 
how  it  works  that  we  must  begin  to  won- 
der about  and  inquire  into  if  we  are  to 
develop  beyond  reflective  practice 
towards  greater  mindfulness  in  teaching. 

Teachers  are  being  asked  not  only  to 
become  reflective  practitioners  but  also 
to  become  “transformative  intellectuals”: 
professionals  who  use  their  minds  to 
transform  society  (Giroux,  1988).  Loner- 
gan  urges  us  to  see  that  the  prior,  and 
more  fundamental,  project  is  transform- 
ing our  own  minds.  To  transform  our 
minds,  we  must  move  into  the  “intellec- 
tual pattern  of  experience,”  giving  our 
experience  “an  orientation  to  understand- 
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ing”  that  flows  from  the  questions  gener- 
ated by  our  sense  of  wonder.  Wonder  is 
the  beginning,  the  basis  of  all  questions; 
questions  are  the  basis  of  all  inquiry;  and 
inquiry  is  the  basis  of  all  understanding. 
And  in  moving  towards  understanding, 
we  move  towards  mindfulness. 

Making  Ourselves: 

The  Heart  of  the  Process 

Becoming  a mindful  teacher  is  essentially 
a process  of  intellectual  self-development. 
It  is  also  a process  of  development  from 
within  ourselves.  Because  only  we  can 
know  the  within  of  ourselves,  only  we  can 
know  how  to  develop  ourselves  from 
within.  Therefore,  we  must  initiate  this 
process  of  self-development,  drawing  on 
our  current,  inner  resources  of  experience, 
knowledge,  and  skill.  And,  because  we 
develop  from  the  person  we  already  are  to 
the  person  we  wish  to,  or  choose  to, 
become,  only  we  can  direct  the  process, 
no  one  else. 

Obviously,  the  situations  we  encounter 
and  the  experiences  we  have  that  come  to 
us  from  outside  do  influence  us,  so  we 
must  be  open  to  these  experiences  and 
discerning  about  their  meaning  and  value. 
A class  we  observe,  a comment  that  a 
colleague  makes,  a book  that  we  read,  an 
unexpected  response  by  some  students  to 
a classroom  event,  or  a speaker  we  hear 
— all  these  “outside  influences”  can 
shape  our  development.  But  we  are  not  at 
the  mercy  of  these  experiences.  Despite 
their  influence,  our  development  is  still 
essentially  self-directed,  self-made,  so 
how  we  benefit  from  such  experiences 
depends  on  what  we  make  of  them. 

The  greatest  influence,  then,  in  shap- 
ing the  course  of  our  development  by 
self-appropriation  is  the  kind  of  intelli- 
gence and  judgment  we  display.  To  the 
degree  that  we  act  intelligently,  to  that 
degree  will  we  develop  ourselves.  We 
“make  ourselves”  through  the  intelli- 
gence of  our  actions  and  our  responses, 
as  well  as  through  the  judgments  we 
make  about  their  value.  And  we  attain 
the  highest  level  of  self-development  as 
professionals  when  we  begin  to  see  “the 
philosophic  implications  of  intelligence 
and  judgment.” 

Our  intelligence  is  governed  by  our 
capacity  for  wondering,  for  asking  ques- 
tions, and  for  seeking  understanding.  The 
more  we  wonder  and  inquire,  the  more 


we  act  intelligently.  Intelligent  action  is 
motivated  by  wonder  and  by  inquiry. 
“Intelligence  fundamentally  is  the  capac- 
ity to  ask  questions”  (Lonergan,  1980). 

So,  we  can  look  at  ourselves  to  see  if 
we  have  the  “capacity  for  wonder,”  if  we 
are  “surprised”  by  what  we  experience  and 
are  able  to  ask  “why”  or  “what’s  up.”  Per- 
haps we  have  lost  our  capacity  for  wonder 
to  a growing  cynicism,  or  our  capacity  for 
inquiry  to  a growing  feeling  of  being 
stressed-out  or  burned-out  by  “the  sys- 
tem.” If  we  find  cynicism  or  burn-out  in 
ourselves  when  we  look,  then  we  must 
seek  ways  to  recover  our  sense  of  wonder 
and  of  intellectual  curiosity. 

The  “Click”  in  the  Data: 

From  Insight  to  Understanding 

We  wonder  about  something,  ask  ques- 
tions about  it,  and  inquire  into  it  because 
we  want  to  reach  a new  understanding  of 
this  “something”  that  we  are  curious 
about.  Between  the  launching  of  our 
inquiry  and  the  achievement  of  a new 
understanding  lies  insight  (Lonergan, 
1958).  Insight  is  the  “click”  in  the  data  of 
our  experience,  what  we  see  immediately 
and  spontaneously  as  making  sense 
about  the  object  of  our  inquiry.  Insight  is 
what  we  seek  when  we  wonder  and  ask 
questions. 

Moreover,  “insight  is  prior  to  con- 
cepts.” Understandings  are  expressed  in 
concepts,  but  insight  is  prior  to,  and  sepa- 
rate from,  the  expression  of  understanding 
conceptually.  Insight  makes  understand- 
ing possible.  It  is  the  stepping-stone  from 
inquiry  to  understanding,  the  necessary 
link  between  these  two  aspects  of  the 
self-development  process. 

The  process  of  understanding,  thus, 
proceeds  in  this  way.  First,  we  have  an 
experience  of  some  sort,  what  Lonergan 
calls  an  “empirical  presentation.”  If  we 
wonder  about  this  “presentation”  and  ask 
a question  about  it,  our  inquiry  has  been 
launched.  At  some  point  in  our  inquiry, 
we  may  have  an  insight,  a moment  when 
we  see,  in  a flash,  the  pattern  or  the 
meaning  in  the  data. 

Understanding  Your 
Understanding:  The  Final  Step  in 
Self-Appropriation 

When  we  act  intelligently,  we  set  our- 
selves on  the  pathway  to  understanding 


and,  thus,  to  self-development.  It  is  this 
inquiring,  understanding,  developing  self 
that  we  are  attempting  to  “appropriate.” 
We  do  this  by  asking:  Who  is  this  self 
that  is  inquiring  and  developing?  What  is 
she  or  he  knowing  when  she  or  he  is 
inquiring,  understanding,  and  develop- 
ing? And  what  is  she  or  he  doing  while 
she  or  he  is  knowing  it?  And  what  does  it 
mean  to  look  at  ourselves  with  such 
questions  in  mind? 

In  self-appropriation  we  look  at  our- 
selves while  we  are  inquiring,  not  after. 
We  step  backwards  to  take  a look,  but 
don’t  look  backwards.  It  is  the  act  — the 
process  — of  looking  that  “counts.”  It  is 
who  we  are  as  a person  looking  at  our- 
selves while  we  are  inquiring  and  devel- 
oping — and  who  we  are  becoming  — 
that  is  important.  It  is  the  act  of  “adver- 
tising” to  ourselves  in  using  our  intelli- 
gence and  in  making  judgments  that 
makes  the  difference  in  this  process  of 
being  selves  that  develop  from  within. 

As  we  come  to  know  ourselves  as  intel- 
ligent persons,  capable  of  understanding 
and  of  judging,  we  develop  a sense  of  our 
own  evolving,  inner  core  of  knowledge  as  a 
resource  to  which  we  can  turn  at  any  time. 
Having  this  inner  resource  of  knowledge 
enables  us  to  become  more  self-reliant  — 
more  able  to  rely  on  ourselves  for  knowing 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  We  become 
more  genuinely  autonomous.  ‘The  value  of 
self-appropriation,  I think,  is  that  it  pro- 
vides one  with  an  ultimate  basis  of  refer- 
ence in  terms  of  which  one  can  proceed  to 
deal  satisfactorily  with  other  questions” 
(Lonergan,  1980). 

And  that  is  exactly  the  point.  We  want 
to  be  the  kinds  of  inquiring  professionals 
who  are  always  dealing  with  “other 
questions”  — one  after  another,  after 
another. 
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^The  schools  are 
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In  a recent  article  in  a leading  journal  of 
educational  research,  historians  David 
Tyack  and  William  Tobin,  observe  that 
the  basic  “grammar”  (i.e.,  the  institutional 
forms  and  practices)  of  North  American 
schooling,  established  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  19th  century,  has  successfully  resisted  a 
century  of  reform  efforts  to  change  it.  The 
self-contained,  age-graded,  co-educational 
classroom  in  which  students  are  taught  sev- 
eral subjects  by  a single  teacher  has  long 
been  the  established  norm  in  elementary 
schools.  The  same  basic  classroom  struc- 
ture characterizes  high  schools  and  junior 
highs,  but  teachers  are  subject  specialists 
and  students  move  from  one  subject  teach- 
er to  another  at  regular  intervals  during  the 
school  day  as  they  work  towards  accumu- 
lating academic  credits  towards  a high 
school  diploma.  Within  these  structures, 
teachers  are  expected  to  assign  tasks  to  stu- 
dents, to  monitor  and  evaluate  their  perfor- 
mance of  the  tasks,  and  to  maintain  order 
and  discipline  in  their  classrooms.  Similar 
observations  about  the  durability  of  the 
basic  structures  and  practices  that  organize 
schooling  have  been  made  by  numerous 
anthropologists,  historians,  philosophers, 
psychologists,  and  teachers  who  have 
experienced,  studied,  and  reflected  upon 
the  culture  of  the  modern  school. 

A host  of  diverse  innovations  over  the 
past  century  — including  the  project 
method,  multi-aged  grouping,  team 
teaching,  individualized  programming, 
independent  study,  open  schools,  free 
schools,  magnet  schools,  alternative 
schools,  and  most  recently  site-based 
management  — have  teased  us  with  the 
promise  of  new  forms  of  schooling,  only 
to  be  deflected,  assimilated,  or  marginal- 
ized by  “the  system”  as  we  have  come  to 
know  it.  As  Tyack  and  Tobin  observe, 
the  long-established  concept  of  “real 
school”  is  so  firmly  embedded  in  our 


consciousness  that  it  is  virtually  impossi- 
ble for  most  of  us  to  imagine  a funda- 
mentally different  way  of  organizing  and 
operating  schools. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  stay- 
ing power  of  the  basic  grammar  of 
schooling,  there  is  no  shortage  of  reform- 
ers passionately  committed  to  changing 
schools  in  order  to  improve  their  effec- 
tiveness, however  defined.  In  response  to 
growing  evidence  of  environmental 
degradation,  deteriorating  public  health 
conditions,  widespread  poverty  and  social 
fragmentation,  conflict  and  violence,  rad- 
ical progressives  seek  to  transform 
schools  into  consciousness-raising,  social 
action  learning  communities  where  criti- 
cal social  and  environmental  problems 
are  addressed.  Neo-conservatives,  on  the 
other  hand,  call  for  a restoration  of  order, 
discipline,  high  academic  standards,  and 
a focus  on  basic  literacy  skills  in  the 
schools.  Fearful  of  the  future  awaiting 
their  children  in  a world  with  fewer  good 
jobs  and  less  support  or  sympathy  for  the 
losers  in  the  intensifying  global  competi- 
tion, parents  demand  that  schools  instill 
in  their  children  the  motivation,  skills, 
and  self-discipline  to  be  winners.  All 
seem  equally  oblivious  to  the  historical 
reality  that  schools  have  always  followed 
economic,  political,  and  social  trends 
rather  than  initiating  or  promoting  social 
change.  In  the  face  of  this,  why  do 
reformers  continue  to  invest  so  much 
energy  and  hope  in  school  reform? 

A cynic  might  observe  that  just  as 
professional  careers  are  built  and  main- 
tained in  support  of  what  Tyack  referred 
to  as  “the  one  best  system,”  so  are  other 
careers  built  and  maintained  on  criticism 
of  that  system.  The  debates  between  the 
two  may  be  seen  as  a way  of  maintaining 
a lively  academic  or  political  debate  over 
educational  means  and  (occasionally) 
ends  without  disturbing  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  schools  or  the  system. 
But  even  if  there  is  some  truth  in  this 
view,  surely  the  roots  of  passion  for 
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school  reform  go  deeper  than  political 
and  professional  career  ambitions.  For 
better  or  for  worse,  schooling  plays  a 
significant  role  in  shaping  the  futures  of 
our  children,  either  in  concert  with  other 
social  institutions  and  forces  or,  as  Roger 
Simon  (1992)  and  others  advocate, 
“against  the  grain”  of  these  forces.  Par- 
ents instinctively  recognize  this  even  if 
their  offspring  don’t  always  seem  to. 
Teachers  who  have  not  succumbed  to 
burn-out  or  despair  also  believe  in  the 
importance  of  schooling  for  their  stu- 
dents’ futures.  Spending,  as  we  do  in 
Toronto,  over  half  of  our  local  tax  dol- 
lars on  schools,  we  have  to  believe  that 
schools  are  important  for  our  children, 
even  when  we  are  dissatisfied  with  what 
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our  children  appear  to  be  getting  from 
them. 

There  is  another,  more  dispassionate, 
explanation  for  the  current  obsession  with 
reformation  of  the  school  system.  The 
schools  are  one  of  the  few  remaining 
public  institutions  that  are  community- 
based  and,  at  least  in  principle,  communi- 
ty-controlled. Moreover  they  are  directly 
accessible  to  parents  and  accountable  to 
elected  “community”  representatives. 
Thus  they  are  a highly  visible  local  target 
for  the  frustrations  and  social  and  politi- 
cal agendas  of  individuals  and  groups 
within  the  community.  Schools  are  also 
instruments  of  public  policy  and  thereby 
subject  to  the  agendas  and  ambitions  of 
local  and  provincial  politicians  and  civil 
servants.  The  schools  are  routinely 
expected  to  produce:  motivated,  skilled, 
and  disciplined  workers;  loyal,  knowl- 
edgable  active  citizens;  literate,  critical 
thinking  scholars  who  can  qualify  for 
university  entrance  and  professional 


careers;  and  healthy,  well-adjusted  indi- 
viduals capable  of  coping  with  all  the 
stress  and  conflict  of  modern  life.  In 
addition,  schools  have  also  been  given 
the  task  of  dealing  with  problems  associ- 
ated with  poverty,  malnutrition,  cultural 
and  linguistic  diversity,  media-hyped  vio- 
lence, environmental  degradation,  sexual- 
ly-transmitted diseases,  drug  abuse,  and 
so  on.  It  appears  that  there  is  hardly  a 
social  or  economic  problem  whose  solu- 
tion is  deemed  to  be  outside  the  mandate 
of  the  school  system. 

The  Competing  Missions  of  the 
Modern  School 

Over  the  years,  the  mandate  and  mission 
of  the  public  school  system  have  spanned 
five  domains  — the  academic,  the  voca- 
tional, the  political,  the  social,  and  the 
personal/developmental.  While  these  are 
generally  viewed  as  complementary  in 
principle,  in  practice  they  compete  for  pri- 
ority status,  especially  in  the  primary/ 
junior  years  where  meeting  the  social  and 
developmental  needs  of  children  clashes 
with  demands  for  more  rigorous  standards 
of  academic  performance.  In  the  high 
school,  the  vocational  domain  assumes 
greater  importance  as  it  intermingles  and 
competes  with  the  academic. 

The  academic  mission  of  the  school 
system,  seen  as  primary  by  most,  is  to 
provide  students  with  the  academic 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  qualify 
for  further  schooling  at  the  postsecondary 
level.  The  academic  mission  has  always 
held  a dominant  place  in  our  understand- 
ing of  what  constitutes  “real  school.”  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  may  differ  vehemently 
over  the  most  effective  way  of  carrying 
out  the  academic  mission  of  the  schools 
but  there  is  a broad  consensus  that  their 
primary  function  is  to  prepare  young  peo- 
ple for  further  schooling  leading  to  a job 
or  profession  in  keeping  with  their  aca- 
demic qualifications.  Radical  deviations 
from  this  mission,  like  Summerhill  or  the 
so-called  Free  Schools  of  the  late  1960s, 
are  considered  by  most  not  to  be  “real 
schools”  in  this  sense. 

The  vocational  mission  of  the  school 
system,  which  has  become  confounded 
with  the  academic  through  the  use  of 
school  credentials  as  an  employment 
screen,  is  to  prepare  young  persons  to  be 
productive,  disciplined  members  of  the 
adult  workforce.  In  carrying  out  this  mis- 


sion as  well  as  its  academic  mission,  the 
school  system  is  expected  to  sort  and  rank 
students  into  different  levels  of  academic 
achievement  that  will  qualify  them  differ- 
entially for  further  schooling  and/or  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  jobs.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished in  different  ways  — for  example, 
via  ability/achievement  groupings  within 
classes,  by  “streaming”  students  into  dif- 
ferent programs,  or  by  holding  all  stu- 
dents to  a single  standard  of  academic 
accomplishment.  Regardless  of  whether 
students  follow  a “common  curriculum” 
throughout  their  public  schooling  or  are 
provided  with  individualized  or  streamed 
programs,  the  end  result  must  be  the 
same.  Employers,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties expect  to  deal  with  a pool  of  appli- 
cants who  are  clearly  differentiated 
according  to  their  achievements  in  the 
school  system. 

The  political  mission  of  the  school 
system  is  to  inculcate  students  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  ethnic  and  religious  ori- 
gins with  the  values  and  knowledge  to  be 
loyal,  law-abiding,  and  participating 
members  of  a liberal  democracy  — that 
is,  to  be  “good  citizens”  of  Canada. 
Knowledge  of  Canadian  history  and  gov- 
ernment, presented  in  a generally  posi- 
tive light,  is  seen  to  support  this  mission. 
Representative  government  and  voting 
within  a general  framework  of  respect 
and  deference  to  law  and  governmental 
authority  are  core  concepts  of  “good  citi- 
zenship.” Civil  disobedience  and  rebel- 
lion against  established  authority  are 
frowned  upon,  even  in  extreme  situa- 
tions. 

The  social  mission  of  the  school  sys- 
tem overlaps  somewhat  with  its  political 
and  vocational  missions  in  that  the  social 
values  and  attitudes  that  students  are 
expected  to  acquire  in  school  serve  these 
missions.  Deference  to  authority,  toler- 
ance, and  respect  for  diversity,  getting 
along  with  peers  from  all  walks  of  life, 
and  learning  to  focus  on  the  task  at  hand 
in  a crowded,  sometimes  noisy  and  dis- 
tracting environment  are  among  the  array 
of  social  skills  and  attitudes  valued  by  the 
school,  by  future  employers,  and  by  adult 
society  in  general.  Finding  the  proper  bal- 
ance between  individualistic  self-asser- 
tion and  maintaining  good  social  relations 
with  peers  is  as  useful  a skill  for  future 
career  advancement  as  it  is  for  getting  on 
in  school.  Equally  important  is  learning 
how  to  deal  with  persons  in  positions  of 
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power  and  authority.  While  some  of  these 
values,  attitudes,  and  skills  are  taught 
explicitly,  others  are  acquired  experien- 
tially.  Those  who  do  not  acquire  them  (or 
do  not  exhibit  behaviour  deemed  to  rep- 
resent them)  are  classified  as  misfits, 
trouble-makers,  and  so  on,  whose  future 
prospects  are  problematic. 

Finally,  schools  are  seen  by  many  as 
contributing  to  the  personal  development 
of  young  people  by  helping  them  to  iden- 
tify, exercise,  and  develop  their  individu- 
al talents  in  a supportive  environment. 
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However,  unlike  the  academic,  vocation- 
al, political,  and  social  domains,  the 
developmental  domain  is  typically 
understood  as  holistic,  integrating  the 
intellectual,  emotional,  social,  and  physi- 
cal aspects  of  human  development.  The 
personal/developmental  mission  also 
starts  with  the  needs,  interests,  and  tal- 
ents of  the  individual  child  rather  than 
with  the  expectations  and  demands  of 
parents,  teachers,  and  politicians.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  often  at  odds  with  the  other 
missions  of  the  school  system. 

New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles 

While  the  grammar  of  schooling  has 
proved  to  be  remarkably  durable  over  the 
past  century,  its  “vocabulary”  has  been 
hotly  contested.  Most  of  the  debates  are 
about  pedagogical  means  rather  than  edu- 
cational ends  (on  which  everyone  is 
assumed  to  agree).  Thus,  for  example, 
while  everyone  agrees  on  the  primary 
importance  of  reading  and  writing,  a lively 
debate  rages  between  supporters  of  a 
“whole  language”  pedagogy  and  those 
who  advocate  an  emphasis  on  phonics, 
basal  readers,  and  direct  instruction  in 


spelling  and  grammar  in  the  primary  and 
junior  grades.  In  the  upper  grades  and  high 
school  this  debate  takes  on  new  forms  — 
for  example,  creative  vs.  expository  writ- 
ing; learning  the  traditional  canon  of 
English  literature  vs.  contemporary  litera- 
ture and  media  studies;  emphasizing  cor- 
rect grammar,  punctuation,  and  spelling  vs. 
self-expression  and  communication.  Simi- 
lar debates  are  carried  on  over  other  sub- 
ject areas.  Moreover,  as  “new”  subjects, 
disciplines,  sub-disciplines,  and  interdisci- 
plinary fields  surface,  the  struggle  for  lim- 
ited air-time  intensifies.  “New”  subjects 
may  challenge  the  older  established  ones, 
but  they  rarely  replace  them.  Most  often 
they  are  grafted  onto  the  existing  curricu- 
lum or  absorbed  into  it  or  simply  added 
into  the  mix  with  appropriate  time-tabling 
adjustments.  However,  while  the  content 
of  the  school  curriculum  changes,  the  basic 
forms  remain  the  same. 

The  contestants  in  the  ongoing  strug- 
gle over  the  vocabulary  of  schooling 
range  from  the  provincial  government  to 
the  local  or  regional  board  of  education  to 
the  parents  in  the  community  served  by 
the  school  to  the  teachers  and  their  feder- 
ations. The  mass  media  — newspapers 
and  television  — which  serve  as  vehicles 
for  critics  from  universities  and  the 
“community,”  play  a key  role  in  shaping 
“public  opinion”  about  the  school  system. 
The  provincial  government  and  school 
boards  have  an  investment  in  maintaining 
the  current  structure  of  the  system,  that  is, 
its  grammar,  for  their  powers  derive  from 
that  structure.  Thus,  more  often  than  not 
they  join  with  the  media  and  disgruntled 
parents  and  university  professors  in  criti- 
cizing teachers  and  students  for  “not 
doing  their  jobs  properly.”  Teachers 
defend  themselves  by  pointing  to  large 
classes,  to  lack  of  adequate  resources  pro- 
vided by  their  employers  to  do  their  job 
properly,  and  to  lack  of  preparation  and 
motivation  on  the  part  of  many  of  their 
students.  Sadly,  in  the  four-way  struggle 
between  the  provincial  government,  the 
school  boards,  parents,  and  the  teachers 
federations  over  the  content  and  direction 
of  schooling,  the  weakest  voices  are  those 
of  the  constituencies  with  the  greatest 
stake  in  the  outcome  — the  classroom 
teachers  and  their  students. 

Reformation  vs.  Innovation 

If  the  observations  of  Tyack  and  Tobin 


and  the  analysis  in  this  essay  are  valid, 
efforts  at  school  reformation  are  con- 
strained by  the  mandate,  structures,  and 
functions  that  constitute  our  long-standing 
understanding  of  “real  school.”  Any 
reform  effort  that  runs  counter  to  this 
grammar  and  its  rules  will  be  resisted, 
deflected,  modified,  or  marginalized. 
Thus,  for  example,  reforms  that  stress  the 
individual  development,  growth,  and  inter- 
ests of  the  child  (the  developmental  mis- 
sion) at  the  expense  of  the  academic  and 
vocational  missions  and  the  agendas  of  the 
provincial  government  and  school  boards 
will  not  survive  for  long.  The  vocabulary 
of  “child-centred”  schooling  has  become 
commonplace  in  the  long-standing  debate 
between  traditional  and  progressive 
philosophies  of  education  but  the  grammar 
of  teacher  and  subject-centred  schooling 
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remains  entrenched  in  the  school  system. 
Similarly,  efforts  to  change  the  role  of  the 
classroom  teacher  from  authoritative  (and 
often  authoritarian)  instruction  and  moni- 
toring of  student  behaviour  to  that  of  a 
facilitator,  co-inquirer,  or  non-judgmental 
counsellor  of  students  will  not  take  root  in 
the  system.  Such  deviations  can  survive 
only  in  special  programs  or  schools  for 
children  and  young  adults  with  “special 
needs”  who  cannot  be  accommodated 
within  mainstream  schools.  Special  pro- 
grams for  “at-risk”  students,  usually  at  the 
high  school  level,  are  a common  example 
of  this  phenomenon. 

On  the  other  hand,  curricular  innova- 
tions that  do  not  violate  the  basic  grammar 
and  functions  of  “real  school”  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  acceptance  and 
long-term  survival  in  the  system.  Exam- 
ples of  this  include  the  ascendance  of  Man 
and  Society  and  other  social  science 
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courses  over  traditional  geography  and 
history  courses  in  the  high  school  curricu- 
lum, the  credit-system  introduced  in  the 
early  1970s  in  Ontario  high  schools,  and 
integrated  language  arts  programs  in  the 
primary/junior  grades.  Modest  time- 
tabling innovations  — for  example, 
semestering,  trimestering,  rotary  timeta- 
bles in  the  senior  public/junior  high  grades 
— can  also  be  accommodated  within  this 
structure.  However,  more  radical  innova- 
tions — for  example,  contract  learning, 
independent  study,  teacher-student  tutori- 
als — can  only  be  sustained  in  the  mar- 
gins, often  in  so-called  “alternative” 
schools  or  programs. 

Efforts  to  restructure  schools  and  the 
system,  however  well-intentioned,  may 
be  futile  and  misdirected,  but  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement  within  the 
current  structures  of  our  school  system. 
Future  teachers,  particularly  those  who 
wish  to  work  with  young  children,  need 
far  more  knowledge,  skill,  and  training 
than  they  are  currently  provided  with 
both  before  they  are  granted  their 
licences  and  after.  Classroom  teachers 
need  more  resources  and  support  and  less 
criticism  from  their  diverse  “bosses”; 
they  also  need  smaller  classes  and  more 
time  to  devote  to  individual  children. 
Principals  need  to  devote  more  of  their 
energies  and  time  to  supporting  and 
developing  their  teaching  staff  and  pro- 
grams and  less  to  attending  administra- 
tive meetings  and  preparing  reports  for 
their  superiors.  The  teacher  federations 
might  do  well  to  devote  more  of  their 
resources  and  energies  to  the  training  and 
induction  of  new  teachers,  the  develop- 
ment and  renewal  of  veteran  teachers, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  their  members  struggle  to 
fulfil  their  professional  responsibilities. 

The  content  of  schooling  also  merits 
closer  attention.  Most  children  who 
begin  their  journey  through  the  system  in 
kindergarten  or  Grade  1 will  not  finish 
high  school  and  continue  their  schooling 
in  a college  or  university.  Yet  the  con- 
tent, the  explicit  curriculum,  is  designed 
primarily  to  prepare  them  for  university. 
In  brief,  despite  the  growing  importance 
of  the  vocational,  social,  and  develop- 
mental missions  of  the  schools,  their  aca- 
demic mission  continues  to  dominate  the 
agenda.  Thus,  while  knowledge  of  child 
development,  nutrition  and  health, 
household  budget  and  financial  manage- 


ment — to  name  just  a few  — are  highly 
relevant  to  the  real  lives  of  emerging 
young  adults,  these  “subjects”  are  either 
ignored  or  granted  a tenuous  existence 
on  the  margins  of  the  academic  curricu- 
lum. Similarly  marginalized  are  the  arts, 
which  can  be  a source  of  lifelong  enjoy- 
ment for  many  as  well  as  a source  of 
employment  for  the  favoured  few.  The 
natural  sciences,  especially  the  biological 
(life)  sciences,  are  also  sadly  neglected, 
particularly  in  the  elementary  grades,  as 
parents  and  politicians  fret  about  test 
scores  in  reading  and  mathematics  (i.e., 
computation). 
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educational  restructuring 
would  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind  the  distinction 
between  education  and 
schooling. 


To  conclude,  those  who  retain  their 
passion  for  educational  restructuring 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinc- 
tion between  education  and  schooling. 
Education  is  much  broader  than  school- 
ing. It  pervades  our  culture,  including 
popular  culture.  Arguably  the  most  pow- 
erful educative  (and  mis-educative) 
forces  in  our  society  lie  outside  of  the 
school  system.  Given  the  demonstrated 
imperviousness  of  the  school  system  to 
structural  change,  educational  reformers 
might  direct  their  efforts  with  greater 
effect  to  the  mass  media,  popular  culture, 
and  the  emerging  Information  Superhigh- 
way. 
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